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Tur SHADOW OF THE Past. 





NE stepping back under the dark 
shelter of the bulwark, and one 
standing out boldly in the yellow 
light of the moon, the two friends ° 
turned face to face on the deck of 
the timber-ship, and looked at each 
other in silence. The next mo- 
ment Allan’s inveterate reckless- 
ness seized on the grotesque side of 
the situation by main force. He 
seated himself astride on the bul- 
wark, and burst out boisterously 
into hisloudest and heartiest laugh. 

“ All my fault,” he said ; “ but 
there’s no helpforitnow. Here we 
are, hard and fast in a trap of our 
own setting—and there goes the 
last of the doctor’s boat! Come 
outof the dark, Midwinter; I can’t 
half see you there, and I want to 
know what’s to be done next.” 
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“One thing is pretty certain,” he said. “ With the current on that 
side, and the sunken rocks on this, we can’t find our way out of the 
scrape by swimming, at any rate. So much for the prospect at this end of 
the wreck. Let’s try how things look at the other. Rouse up, mess- 
mate !” he called out cheerfully, as he passed Midwinter. ‘ Come and 
see what the old tub of a timber-ship has got to show us, astern.” He 
sauntered on, with his hands in his pockets, humming the chorus of a 
comic song. 

His voice had produced no apparent effect on his friend; but, at the 
light touch of his hand, in passing, Midwinter started, and moved out 
slowly from the shadow of the bulwark. ‘Come along!” cried Allan, 
suspending his singing for a moment, and glancing back. Still, without a 
word of answer, the other followed. Thrice he stopped before he reached 
the stern end of the wreck: the first time, to throw aside his hat, and 
push back his hair from his forehead and temples; the second time, 
reeling giddily, to hold for a moment by a ring-bolt close at hand; the 
last time (though Allan was plainly visible a few yards a-head), to look 
stealthily behind him, with the furtive scrutiny of a man who believes 
that other footsteps are following him in the dark. “Not yet!” he 
whispered to himself, with eyes that searched the empty air. ‘‘TI shall see 
him astern, with his hand on the lock of the cabin door.” 

The stern end of the wreck was clear of the ship-breaker’s lumber, 
accumulated in the other parts of the vessel. Here, the one object that 
rose visible on the smooth surface of the deck, was the low wooden struc- 
ture which held the cabin door, and roofed in the cabin stairs. *The 
wheel-house had been removed, the binnacle had been removed; but the 
cabin entrance, and all that belonged to it, had been left untouched. The 
scuttle was on, and the door was closed. 

On gaining the after-part of the vessel, Allan walked straight to the 
stern, and looked out to sea over the taffrail. No such thing as a boat 
was in view anywhere on the quiet moon-brightened waters. Knowing 
Midwinter’s sight to be better than his own, he called out, “ Come up 
here, and see if there’s a fisherman within hail of us.” Hearing no reply, 
he looked back. Midwinter had followed him as far as the cabin, and 
had stopped there. He called again, in a louder voice, and beckoned 
impatiently. Midwinter had heard the call, for he looked up—but still 
he never stirred from his place. There he stood, as if he had reached the 
utmost limits of the ship and could go no further. 

Allan went back and joined him. It was not easy to discover what 
he was looking at, for he kept his face turned away from the moonlight ; 
but it seemed as if his eyes were fixed, with a strange expression of inquiry, 
on the cabin door. ‘‘ What is there to look at there?” Allan asked. 
“ Let’s see if it’s locked.” As he took a step forward to open the door, 
Midwinter’s hand seized him suddenly by the coat-collar and forced him 
back. The moment after, the hand relaxed, without losing its grasp, and 
trembled violently, like the hand of a man completely unnerved. 
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“ Am I to consider myself in custody?” asked Allan, half astonished 
and half amused. ‘“ Why, in the name of wonder, do you keep staring at 
the cabin door? Any suspicious noises below? It’s no use disturbing the 
rats—if that’s what you mean—we haven't got a dog with us. Men? 
Living men they can’t be; for they would have heard us and come on 
deck. Dead men? Quite impossible! No ship’s crew could be drowned 
in a landlocked place like this, unless the vessel broke up under then— 
and here’s the vessel as steady as a church to speak for herself. Man 
alive, how your hand trembles!) What is there to scare you in that 
rotten old cabin? What are you shaking and shivering about? Any 
company of the supernatural sort on board? Mercy preserve us! (as the 
old women say,) do you see a ghost?” 

“ I see two!” answered the other, driven headlong into speech and 
action by a maddening temptation to reveal the truth. “Two!” he 
repeated, his breath bursting from him in deep, heavy gasps, as he tried 
vainly to force back the horrible words. “ The ghost of a man like you, 
drowning in the cabin! And the ghost of a man like me, turning the lock 
of the door on him !” 

Once more, young Armadale’s hearty laughter rang out loud and 
long through the stillness of the night. 

“ Turning the lock of the door, is he?” said Allan, as soon as his 
merriment left him breath enough to speak. “ That’s a devilish unhand- 
some action, Master Midwinter, on the part of your ghost. The least 
I can do, after that, is to let mine out of the cabin, and give him the run 
of the ship.” 

With no more than a momentary exertion of his superior strength, 
he freed himself easily from Midwinter’s hold. “ Below there!” he 
called out gaily, as he laid his strong hand on the crazy lock, and tore 
open the cabin door. ‘‘ Ghost of Allan Armadale, come on deck!” In 
his terrible ignorance of the truth, he put his head into the doorway, and 
looked down, laughing, at the place where his murdered father had died 
“Pah!” he exclaimed, stepping back suddenly, with a shudder of dis- 
gust. ‘The air is foul already—and the cabin is full of water.” 

It was true. The sunken rocks on which the vessel lay wrecked had 
burst their way through her lower timbers astern, and the water had 
welled up through the rifted wood. Here, where the deed had been 
done, the fatal parallel between past and present was complete. What 
the cabin had been in the time of the fathers, that the cabin was now in 
the time of the sons. 

Allan pushed the door to again with his foot, a little surprised at the 
sudden silence which appeared to have fallen on his friend, from the 
moment when he had laid his hand on the cabin lock. When he turned 
to look, the reason of the silence was instantly revealed. Midwinter had 
dropped on the deck. He lay senseless before the cabin door; his face 
turned up, white and still, to the moonlight, like the face of a dead man. 

In a moment, Allan was at his side. He looked uselessly round the 
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lonely limits of the wreck, as he lifted Midwinter’s head on his knee, for 
a chance of help, where all chance was ruthlessly cut off. “ What am 
I to do?” he said to himself, in the first impulse of alarm. “ Not a drop 
of water near, but the foul water in the cabin.” A sudden recollection 
crossed his memory ; the florid colour rushed back over his face; and he 
drew from his pocket a wicker-covered flask. ‘God bless the doctor for 
giving me this before we sailed!” he broke out fervently, as he poured 
down Midwinter’s throat some drops of the raw whiskey which the flask 
contained. The stimulant acted instantly on the sensitive system of the 
swooning man. He sighed faintly, and slowly opened his eyes. ‘“ Have 
I been dreaming?” he asked, looking up vacantly in Allan’s face. His 
eyes wandered higher, and encountered the dismantled masts of the wreck 
rising weird and black against the night sky. He shuddered at the sight 
of them, and hid his face on Allan’s knee. ‘No dream!” he murmured 
to himself, mournfully. ‘Oh me, no dream !” 

“ You have been over-tired all day,” said Allan; “and this infernal 
adventure of ours has upset you. Take some more whiskey—it’s sure 
to do you good. Can you sit by yourself, if I put you against the 
bulwark, so?” 

“ Why by myself? Why do you leave me?” asked Midwinter. 

Allan pointed to the mizen shrouds of the wreck, which were still left 
standing. ‘ You are not well enough to rough it here till the workmen 
come off in the morning,” he said. ‘ We must find our way on shore at 
once, if we can. Iam going up to get a good view all round, and see if 
there’s a house within hail of us.” 

Even in the moment that passed while those few words were spoken, 
Midwinter’s eyes wandered back distrustfully to the fatal cabin door. 
“Don’t go near it!” he whispered. “ Don’t try to open it, for God’s sake?” 

“ No, no,” returned Allan, humouring him, “When I come down 
from the rigging, I'll come back here.” He said the words a little con- 
strainedly ; noticing, for the first time while he now spoke, an underlying 
distress in Midwinter’s face, which grieved and perplexed him. “ You're 
not angry with me?” he said, in his simple, sweet-tempered way. “ All 
this is my fault, I know—and I was a brute and a fool to laugh at you, 
when I ought to have seen you were ill. I am so sorry, Midwinter. 
Don’t be angry with me!” 

Midwinter slowly raised his head. His eyes rested with a mournful 
interest, long and tenderly on Allan’s anxious face. 

“ Angry?” he repeated, in his lowest, gentlest tones. “ Angry with 
you ?—Oh, my poor boy, were you to blame for being kind to me when I 
was ill in the old west-country inn? And was I to blame for feeling 
your kindness thankfully 2? Was it our fault that we never doubted each 
other, and never knew that we were travelling together blindfold on 
the way that was to lead us here? The cruel time is coming, Allan, 
when we shall rue the day we ever met. Shake hands, brother, on the 
edge of the precipice—shake hands while we are brothers still?” 
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Allan turned away quickly, convinced that his mind had not yet 
recovered the shock of the fainting fit. ‘ Don’t forget the whiskey!” he said 
cheerfully, as he sprang into the rigging, and mounted to the mizen-top. 

It was past two; the moon was waning; and the darkness that comes 
before dawn was beginning to gather round the wreck. Behind Allan, as 
he now stood looking out from the elevation of the mizen-top, spread the 
broad and lonely sea. Before him, were the low, black, lurking rocks, 
and the broken waters of the Channel, pouring white and angry into the 
vast calm of the westward ocean beyond. On the right hand, heaved 
back grandly from the waterside, were the rocks and precipices, with 
their little table-lands of grass between; the sloping downs, and upward- 
rolling heath solitudes of the Isle of Man. On the left hand, rose the 
craggy sides of the Islet of the Calf—here, rent wildly into deep black 
chasms ; there, lying low under long sweeping acclivities of grass and 
heath. No sound rose, no light was visible, on either shore. The black 
lines of the topmost masts of the wreck looked shadowy and faint in the 
darkening mystery of the sky; the land-breeze had dropped; the small 
shoreward waves fell noiseless: far or near, no sound was audible but the 
cheerless bubbling of the broken water ahead, pouring through the awful 
hush of silence in which earth and ocean waited for the coming day. 

Even Allan's careless nature felt the solemn influence of the time. 
The sound of his own voice startled him, when he looked down and hailed 
his friend on deck. 

‘“‘T think I see one house,” he said. ‘ Hereaway, on the mainland to 
the right.” He looked again, to make sure, at a dim little patch of white, 
with faint white lines behind it, nestling low in a grassy hollow, on the 
main island. ‘It looks like a stone house and enclosure,” he resumed. 
“‘]’]l hail it, on the chance.” He passed his arm round a rope to steady 
himself; made a speaking-trumpet of his hands—and suddenly dropped 
- them again without uttering a sound. “It’s so awfully quiet,’ he 
- whispered to himself. “I'm half afraid to call out.” He looked down 
- again on deck. “I shan’t startle you, Midwinter—shall I?” he said, with 
an uneasy laugh. He looked once more at the faint white object in the 
grassy hollow. “It won’t do to have come up here for nothing,” he 
thought—and made a speaking-trumpet of his hands again. This time 
he gave the hail with the whole power of his lungs. ‘On shore there!” 
he shouted, turning his face to the main island. ‘ Ahoy-hoy-hoy !” 

The last echoes of his voice died away and were lost. No sound 
answered him but the cheerless bubbling of the broken water ahead. 

He looked down again at his friend, and saw the dark figure of 
Midwinter rise erect, and pace the deck backwards and forwards—never 
disappearing out of sight of the cabin, when it retired towards the bows 
of the wreck; and never passing beyond the cabin, when it returned 
towards the stern. ‘He is impatient to get away,” thought Allan; “ I'll 
try again.” He hailed the land once more ; and, taught by previous 
experience, pitched his voice in its highest key. 
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This time, another sound than the sound of the bubbling water 
answered him. The lowing of frightened cattle rose from the building in 
the grassy hollow, and travelled far and drearily through the stillness of 
the morning air. Allan waited and listened. If the building was a farm- 
house, the disturbance among the beasts would rouse the men. If it was 
only a cattle-stable, nothing more would happen. The lowing of the 
frightened brutes rose and fell drearily ; the minutes passed—and nothing 
happened. 

“Once more!” said Allan, looking down at the restless figure pacing 
beneath him. For the third time he hailed the land. For the third time 
he waited and listened. 

In a pause of silence among the cattle, he heard behind him, on the 
opposite shore of the channel—faint and far among the solitudes of the Islet 
of the Calf—a sharp, sudden sound, like the distant clash of a heavy door- 
bolt drawn back. Turning at once in the new direction, he strained his 
eyes to look for a house. The last faint rays of the waning moonlight 
trembled here and there on the higher rocks, and on the steeper pinnacles 
of ground—but great strips of darkness lay dense and black over all the 
land between; and in that darkness the house, if house there were, was 
lost to view. 

“T have roused somebody at last,” Allan called out encouragingly to 
Midwinter, still walking to and fro on the deck, strangely indifferent to all 
that was passing above and beyond him. “ Look out for the answering 
hail!’ And with lis face set towards the Islet, Allan shouted for help. 

The shout was not answered, but mimicked with a shrill, shrieking 
derision—with wilder and wilder cries, rising out of the deep distant 
darkness, and mingling horribly the expression of a human voice 
with the sound of a brute’s. A sudden suspicion crossed Allan’s mind, 
which made his head swim and turned his hand cold as it held the rigging. 
In breathless silence he looked towards the quarter from which the first 
mimicry of his cry for help had come. After a moment’s pause the 
shricks were renewed, and the sound of them came nearer. Suddenly a 
figure, which seemed the figure of a man, leapt up black on a pinnacle of 
rock, and capered and shrieked in the waning gleam of the moonlight. 
The screams of a terrified woman mingled with the cries of the capering 
creature on the rock. A red spark flashed out in the darkness from a 
light kindled in an invisible window. The hoarse shouting of a man’s 
voice in anger, was heard through the noise. A second black figure leapt 
up on the rock, struggled with the first figure, and disappeared with it 
in the darkness. The cries grew fainter and fainter—the screams of the 
woman were stilled—the hoarse voice of the man was heard again for 
a moment, hailing the wreck in words made unintelligible by the distance, 
but in tones plainly expressive of rage and fear combined. Another 
moment, and the clang of the door-bolt was heard again; the red spark 
of light was quenched in darkness; and all the islet lay quiet in the 
shadows once more. The lowing of the cattle on the mainland ceased— 
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rose again—stopped. Then, cold and cheerless as ever, the eternal bubbling 
of the broken water welled up through the great gap of silence — the 
one sound left, as the mysterious stillness of the hour fell like a mantle 
from the heavens, and closed over the wreck. 

Allan descended from his place in the mizen-top, and joined his friend 
again on deck. 

“We must wait till the ship-breakers come off to their work,” he said, 
meeting Midwinter half way in the course of his restless walk. ‘“ After 
what has happened, I don’t mind confessing that I've had enough of 
hailing the land. Only think of there being a madman in that house 
ashore, and of my waking him! Horrible, wasn’t it?” 

Midwinter stood still for a moment, and looked at Allan, with the 
perplexed air of a man who hears circumstances familiarly mentioned, to 
which he is himself a total stranger. He appeared, if such a thing had 
been possible, to have passed over entirely without notice, all that had 
just happened on the Islet of the Calf. 

‘¢ Nothing is horrible out of this ship,” he said. “Everything is horrible 
in it.” 

Answering in those strange words, he turned away again, and went on 
with his walk. 

Allan picked up the flask of whiskey lying on the deck near him, and 
revived his spirits with a dram. “ Here’s one thing on board that isn’t 
horrible,” he retorted briskly, as he screwed on the stopper of the flask ; 
“and here’s another,” he added, as he took a cigar from his case and lit it. 
“ Three o'clock !” he went on, looking at his watch, and settling himself 
comfortably on deck, with his back against the bulwark. ‘“ Daybreak 
isn’t far off—we shall have the piping of the birds to cheer us up before 
long. I say, Midwinter, you seem to have quite got over that unlucky 
fainting fit. How you do keep walking! Come here and have a cigar, 
and make yourself comfortable. What's the good of tramping back- 
wards and forwards in that restless way ? ” 

‘‘T am waiting,” said Midwinter. 

“Waiting! What for?” 

‘“‘ For what is to happen to you or to me—or to both of us—before we 
are out of this ship.” 

“With submission to your superior judgment, my dear fellow, I 
think quite enough has happened already. The adventure will do very 
well as it stands now; more of it is more than I want.” He took another 
dram of whiskey, and rambled on, between the puffs of his cigar, in his 
usual easy way. “I’ve not got your fine imagination, old boy ; and I 
hope the next thing that happens will be the appearance of the workmen’s 
boat. I suspect that queer fancy of yours has been running away with 
you, while you were down here all by yourself. Come now! what were 
you thinking of while I was up in the mizen-top frightening the cows?” 

Midwinter suddenly stopped. ‘‘ Suppose I tell you?” he said. 

“ Suppose you do?” 
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The torturing temptation to reveal the truth, roused once already by 
his companion’s merciless gaiety of spirit, possessed itself of Midwinter 
for the second time. He leaned back in the dark against the high side of 
the ship, and looked down in silence at Allan’s figure, stretched com- 
fortably on the deck. “ Rouse him,” the fiend whispered subtly, “ from 
that ignorant self-possession, and that pitiless repose. Show him the 
place where the deed was done; let him know it with your knowledge, 
and fear it with your dread. Tell him of the letter you burnt, and of 
the words no fire can destroy, which are living in your memory now. 
Let him see your mind as it was yesterday, when it roused your sinking 
faith in your own convictions, to look back on your life at sea, and to 
cherish the comforting remembrance that, in all your voyages, you had 
never fallen in with this ship. Let him see your mind as it is now, when 
the ship has got you at the turning-point of your new life, at the outset 
of your friendship with the one man of all men whom your father warned’ 
you to avoid. Think of those death-bed words, and whisper them in his 
ear, that he may think of them too :—‘ Hide yourself from him under an 
assumed name. Put the mountains and the seas between you; be 
ungrateful, be unforgiving; be all that is most repellent to your own 
gentler nature, rather than live under the same roof and breathe the same 
air with that man.’” So the tempter counselled. So, like a noisome 
exhalation from the father’s grave, the father’s influence rose and poisoned 
the mind of the son. 

The sudden silence surprised Allan ; he looked back drowsily over his 
shoulder. ‘“ Thinking again!” he exclaimed, with a weary yawn. 

Midwinter stepped out from the shadow, and came nearer to Allan 
than he had come yet. ‘ Yes,” he said, “thinking of the past and the- 
future.” 

“The past and the future?” repeated Allan, shifting himself com- 
fortably into a new position. ‘For my part I’m dumb about the 
past. It’s a sore subject with me—the past means the loss of the 
doctor’s boat. Let’s talk about the future. Have you been taking 
a practical view ? as dear old Brock calls it. Have you been consider- 
ing the next serious question that concerns us both when we get back 
to the hotel—the question of breakfast ?” 

After an instant’s hesitation, Midwinter took a step nearer. ‘I have 
been thinking of your future and mine,” he said; “I have been thinking 
of the time when your way in life, and my way in life, will be two ways 
instead of one.” 

“‘ Here’s the daybreak !” cried Allan. “Look up at the masts; they’re: 
beginning to get clear again already. I beg your pardon. What were 
you saying?” 

Midwinter made no reply. The struggle between the hereditary 
superstition that was driving him on, and the unconquerable affection for 
Allan that was holding him back, suspended the next words on his lips. 
He turned aside his face in speechless suffering. ‘Oh, my father!” he 
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thought, “better have killed me on that day when I lay on your bosom, 
than have let me live for this! ” 

“‘What’s that about the future?” persisted Allan. “I was looking for 
the daylight; I didn’t hear.” 

Midwinter controlled himself, and answered, ‘‘ You have treated me 
with your usual kindness,” he said, “ in planning to take me with you to 
Thorpe-Ambrose. I think, on reflection, I had better not intrude myself 
where I am not known, and not expected.” His voice faltered, and he 
stopped again. The more he shrank from it, the clearer the picture of the 
happy life that he was resigning rose on his mind. 

Allan’s thoughts instantly reverted to the mystification about the new 
steward, which he had practised on his friend when they were consulting 
together in the cabin of the yacht. “Has he been turning it over in his 
mind?” wondered Allan ; “and is he beginning at last to suspect the 
truth? I'll try him.—Talk as much nonsense, my dear fellow, as you 
like,” he rejoined, “ but don't forget that you are engaged to see me 
established at Thorpe-Ambrose, and to give me your opinion of the new 
steward.” 

Midwinter suddenly stepped forward again, close to Allan. 

“Tam not talking about your steward or your estate,” he burst out 
passionately; “I am talking about myself. Do you hear? Myself! I 
am not a fit companion for you. You don’t know whol am.” He drew 
back into the shadowy shelter of the bulwark as suddenly as he had 
come out from it. “O God! I can’t tell him,” he said to himself, in a 
whisper. : 

For a moment, and for a moment only, Allan was surprised. ‘ Not 
know who you are?” Even as he repeated the words, his easy good- 
humour got the upper hand again. He took up the whiskey-flask, and 
shook it significantly. ‘I say,” he resumed, “ how much of the doctor's 
medicine did you take while I was up in the mizen-top?” 

The light tone which he persisted in adopting, stung Midwinter to the 
last pitch of exasperation. He came out again into the light, and stamped 
his foot angrily on the deck. “Listen to me!” he said. ‘ You don’t 
know half the low things I have done in my life-time. I have been a 
tradesman’s drudge; I have swept out the shop and put up the shutters ; I 
have carried parcels through the street, and waited for my master’s money 
at his customers’ doors.” 

“ ] have never done anything half as useful,” returned Allan, com- 
posedly. ‘ Dear old boy, what an industrious fellow you have been in 
your time !” 

“I’ve been a vagabond and a blackguard in my time,” returned the 
other, fiercely ; “I’ve been a street-tumbler, a tramp, a gipsy’s boy! I’ve 
sung for halfpence with dancing dogs on the high-road! I’ve worn a foot- 
boy’s livery, and waited at table! I’ve been a common sailors’ cook, and 
a starving fisherman’s Jack-of-all-trades! | What has a gentleman in your 
position in common with a man in mine? Can you take me into the 
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society at Thorpe-Ambrose? Why, my very name would be a reproach 
to you. Fancy the faces of your new neighbours when their footmen 
announce Ozias Midwinter and Allan Armadale in the same breath !” 
He burst into a harsh laugh, and repeated the two names again, with a 
scornful bitterness of emphasis which insisted pitilessly on the marked 
contrast between them. 

Something in the sound of his laughter jarred painfully, even on 
Allan’s easy nature. He raised himself on the deck, and spoke seriously 
for the first time. “A joke’s a joke, Midwinter,” he said, “as long as you 
don’t carry it too far. I remember. your saying something of the same 
sort to me once before, when I was nursing you in Somersetshire. You 
forced me to ask you if I deserved to be kept at arm’s length by you of all 
the people in the world. Don’t force me to say so again. Make as much 
fun of me as you please, old fellow, in any other way. That way 
hurts me.” 

Simple as the words were, and simply as they had been spoken, they 
appeared to work an instant revolution in Midwinter’s mind. His impres- 
sible nature recoiled as from some sudden shock. Without a word of 
reply, he walked away by himself to the forward part of the ship. He sat 
down on some piled planks between the masts, and passed his hand ovcr 
his head in a vacant, bewildered way. Though his father’s belief in Fatality 
was his own belief once more—though there was no longer the shadow of 
a doubt in his mind that the woman whom Mr. Brock had met in Somer- 
setshire, and the woman who had tried to destroy herself in London, were 
one and the same—though all the horror that mastered him when he first 
read the letter from Wildbad, had now mastered him again, Allan’s appex! 
to their past experience of each other had come home to his heart, with a 
force more irresistible than the force of his superstition itself. In the 
strength of that very superstition, he now sought the pretext which might 
encourage him to sacrifice every less generous feeling to the one pre- 
dominant dread of wounding the sympathies of his friend. “ Why distress 
him?” he whispered to himself. ‘“ We are not at the end here—there is 
the Woman behind us in the dark. Why resist him when the mischief’s 
done, and the caution comes too late? What is to be will be. What have 
I to do with the future? and what has he?” 

He went back to Allan, sat down by his side, and took his hand. 
“Forgive me,” he said, gently; “I have hurt you for the last time.” 
Before it was possible to reply, he snatched up the whiskey-flask from 
the deck. “Come!” he exclaimed, with a sudden effort to match his 
friend’s cheerfulness ; “you have been trying the doctor’s medicine, why 
shouldn’t 1?” 

Allan was delighted. “This is something like a change for the 
better,” he said; “Midwinter is himself again. Hark! there are the 
birds. Hail, smiling morn! smiling morn!” He sang the words of 
the glee, in his old cheerful voice, and clapped Midwinter on the shoulder 
in his old hearty way. ‘ How did you manage to clear your head of 
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those confounded meagrims? Do you know you were quite alarming 
about something happening to one or other of us before we were out of 
this ship ?” 

“Sheer nonsense!” returned Midwinter, contemptuously. “I don’t think 
my head has ever been quite right since that fever; I’ve got a bee in my 
bonnet, as they say in the North. Let’s talk of something else. About 
those people you have let the cottage to? I wonder whether the agent's 
account of Major Milroy’s family is to be depended on? There might be 
another lady in the household besides his wife and his daughter.” 

“Oho!” cried Allan, “ you're beginning to think of nymphs among 
the trees, and flirtations in the fruit-garden, are you? Another lady— 
eh? Suppose the major’s family circle won’t supply another? We shall 
have to spin that half-crown again, and toss up for which is to have the 
first chance with Miss Milroy.” 

For once Midwinter spoke as lightly and carelessly as Allan himself. 
“ No, no,” he said; “the major’s landlord has the first claim to the notice 
of the major’s daughter. I'll retire into the background and wait for the 
next lady who makes her appearance at Thorpe-Ambrose.” 

“Very good. I'll have an Address to the women of Norfolk posted 
in the park to that effect,” said Allan. ‘“ Are you particular to a shade 
about size or complexion? What's your favourite age?” 

Midwinter trifled with his own superstition, as a man trifles with the 
loaded gun that may kill him, or with the savage animal that may maim 
him for life. He mentioned the age (as he had reckoned it himself) of the 
woman in the black gown and the red Paisley shawl. 

“ Five-and-thirty,” he said. 

As the words passed his lips, his factitious spirits deserted him. He 
left his seat, impenetrably deaf to all Allan’s efforts at rallying him on his 
extraordinary answer; and resumed his restless pacing of the deck in 
dead silence. Once more the haunting thought which had gone to and 
fro with him in the hour of darkness, went to and fro with him now in 
the hour of daylight. Once more the conviction possessed itself of his 
mind that something was to happen to Allan or to himself before they 
left the wreck. 

Minute by minute the light strengthened in the eastern sky; and the 
shadowy places on the deck of the timber-ship revealed their barren 
emptiness under the eye of day. As the breeze rose again, the sea began 
to murmur wakefully in the morning light. Even the cold bubbling of 
the broken water changed its cheerless note, and softened on the ear as 
the meilowing flood of daylight poured warm over it from the rising sun. 
Midwinter paused near the forward part of the ship, and recalled his 
wandering attention to the passing time. The cheering influences of the 
hour were round him, look where he might. The happy morning smile 
of the summer sky, so brightly merciful to the old and weary earth, 
lavished its all-embracing beauty even on the wreck! The dew that lay 
glittering on the inland fields, lay glittering on the deck; and the worn 
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and rusted rigging was gemmed as brightly as the fresh green leaves on 
shore. Insensibly, as he looked round, Midwinter’s thoughts reverted to 
the comrade who had shared with him the adventure of the night. He 
returned to the after-part of the ship and spoke to Allan as he advanced. 
Receiving no answer, he approached the recumbent figure and looked 
closer at it. Left to his own resources, Allan had let the fatigues of the 
night take their own way with him. His head had sunk back; his hat 
had fallen off; he lay stretched at full length on the deck of the timber- 
ship, deeply and peacefully asleep. 

Midwinter resumed his walk; his mind lost in doubt; his own past 
thoughts seeming suddenly to have grown strange to him. How darkly 
his forebodings had distrusted the coming time—and how harmlessly that 
time had come! ‘The sun was mounting in the heavens, the hour of 
release was drawing nearer and nearer; and of the two Armadales 
imprisoned in the fatal ship, one was sleeping away the weary time, and 
the other was quietly watching the growth of the new day. 

The sun climbed higher; the hour wore on. With the latent distrust 
of the wreck which still clung to him, Midwinter looked inquiringly on 
either shore for signs of awakening human life. The land was still lonely. 
The smoke-wreaths that were soon to rise from cottage chimneys, had not 
risen yet. 

After a moment’s thought he went back again to the after-part of the 
vessel, to see if there might be a fisherman’s boat within hail, astern of 
them. Absorbed, for the moment, by the new idea, he passed Allan 
hastily, after barely noticing that he still lay asleep. One step more 
would have brought him to the taffrail—when that step was suspended by 
a sound behind him, a sound like a faint groan. He turned, and looked 
at the sleeper on the deck. He knelt softly, and looked closer. 

“Tt has come!” he whispered to himself. ‘ Not to me—but to hii.” 

It had come, in the bright freshness of the morning; it had come, in 
the mystery and terror of a Dream. The face which Midwinter had last 
seen in perfect repose, was now the distorted face of a suffering man. 
The perspiration stood thick on Allan’s forehead, and matted his curling 
hair. His partially-opened eyes showed nothing but the white of the 
eyeball gleaming blindly. His outstretched hands scratched and struggled 
on the deck. From moment to moment he moaned and muttered help- 
lessly ; but the words that escaped him were lost in the grinding and 
gnashing of his teeth. There he lay—so near in the body to the friend 
who bent over him; so far away in the spirit, that the two might have 
been in cifferent worlds—there he lay, with the morning sunshine on his 
face, in the torture of his dream. 

One question, and one only, rose in the mind of the man who was 
looking at him. What had the Fatality which had imprisoned him in 
the Wreck decreed that he should see ? 

Had the treachery of Sleep opened the gates of the grave to that one 
of the two Armadales whom the other had kept in ignorance of the 
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truth 2 Was the murder of the father revealing itself to the son—there, 
on the very spot where the crime had been committed—in the vision of 2 
dream ? 

With that question over-shadowing all else in his mind, the son of the 
homicide knelt on the deck, and looked at the son of the man whom his 
father’s hand had slain. 

The conflict between the sleeping body and the waking mind was 
strengthening every moment. The dreamer’s helpless groaning for 
deliverance grew louder; his hands raised themselves, and clutched at 
the empty air. Struggling with the all-mastering dread that still held 
him, Midwinter laid his hand gently on Allan’s forehead. Light as the 
touch was, there were mysterious sympathies in the dreaming man that 
answered it. His groaning ceased, and his hands dropped slowly. There 
was an instant of suspense, and Midwinter looked closer. His breath 
just fluttered over the sleeper’s face. Before the next breath had risen 
to his lips, Allan suddenly sprang up on his knees—sprang up, as if the 
call of a trumpet had rung on his ear, awake in an instant. 

“You have been dreaming,” said Midwinter, as the other looked at 
him wildly, in the first bewilderment of waking. 

Allan’s eyes began to wander about the wreck—at first vacantly ; then 
with a look of angry surprise. ‘ Are we here still?” he said, as Mid- 
winter helped him to his feet. ‘‘ Whatever else I do on board this infernal 
ship,” he added, after a moment, “I won't go to sleep again !” 

As he said those words, his friend’s eyes searched his face in silent 
inquiry. They took a turn together on the deck. 

“Tell me your dream,” said Midwinter, with a strange tone of 
suspicion in his voice, and a strange appearance of abruptness in his 
manner. 

“TI can’t tell it yet,” returned Allan. “ Wait a little till I’m my own 
man again.” 

They took another turn on the deck. Midwinter stopped, and spoke 
once more. 

‘“ Look at me for a moment, Allan,” he said. 

There was something of the trouble left by the dream, and something 
of natural surprise at the strange request just addressed to him, in Allan’s 
face, as he turned it full on the speaker ; but no shadow of ill-will, no 
lurking lines of distrust anywhere. Midwinter turned aside quickly, and 
hid, as he best might, an irrepressible outburst of relief. 

“Do I look a little upset?” asked Allan, taking his arm, and leading 
him on again. ‘Don’t make yourself nervous about me if Ido. My 
head feels wild and giddy—but I shall soon get over it.” 

For the next few minutes, they walked backwards and forwards in 
silence—the one, bent on dismissing the terror of the dream from his 
thoughts; the other, bent on discovering what the terror of the dream 
might be. Relieved of the dread that had oppressed it, the superstitious 
nature of Midwinter had leapt to its next conclusion at a bound. What, 
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if the sleeper had been visited by another revelation than the revelation 
of the Past? What, if the dream had opened those unturned pages in the 
book of the Future, which told the story of his life to come? The bare 
doubt that it might be so, strengthened tenfold Midwinter’s longing to 
penetrate the mystery which Allan’s silence still kept a secret from him. 

“Is your head more composed?” he asked. “Can you tell me your 
dream now?” 

While he put the question, a last memorable moment in the Adven- 
ture of the Wreck was at hand. 

They had reached the stern, and were just turning again when 
Midwinter spoke. As Allan opened his lips to answer, he looked. out 
mechanically to sea. Instead of replying, he suddenly ran to the taffrail, 
and waved his hat over his head, with a shout of exultation. 

Midwinter joined him, and saw a large six-oared boat pulling straight 
for the channel of the Sound. A figure, which they both thought they 
recognized, rose eagerly in the stern-sheets, and returned the waving of 
Allan’s hat. The boat came nearer; the steersman called to them cheer- 
fully ; and they recognized the doctor’s voice. 

“ Thank God you're both above water!” said Mr. Hawbury, as they 
met him on the deck of the timber-ship. ‘Of all the winds of heaven, 
which wind blew you here?” 

He looked at Midwinter, as he made the inquiry—but it was Allan 
who told him the story of the night; and Allan who asked the doctor 
for information in return. The one absorbing interest in Midwinter’s 
mind—the interest of penetrating the mystery of the dream—kept him 
silent throughout. Heedless of all that was said or done about him, he 
watched Allan, and followed Allan, like a dog, until the time came for 
getting down into the boat. Mr. Hawbury’s professional eye rested on 
him curiously, noting his varying colour, and the incessant restlessness of 
his hands.. “I wouldn’t change nervous systems with that man, for the 
largest fortune that could be offered me,” thought the doctor as he 
took the boat’s tiller, and gave the oarsmen their order to push off from 
the wreck. 

Having reserved all explanations on his side until they were on their 
way back to Port St. Mary, Mr. Hawbury next addressed himself to the 
gratification of Allan’s curiosity. The circumstances which had brought 
him to the rescue of his two guests of the previous evening were simple 
enough. The lost boat had been met with at sea, by some fishermen of 
Port Erin, on the western side of the island, who at once recognized it as 
the doctor’s property, and at once sent a messenger to make inquiry at 
the doctor’s house. The man’s statement of what had happened had 
naturally alarmed Mr. Hawbury for the safety of Allan and his friend. 
He had immediately secured assistance; and guided by the boatmen’s 
advice, had made first for the most dangerous place on the coast—the 
only place, in that calm weather, in which an accident could have hap- 
pened toa boat sailed by experienced men—the channel of the Sound. 
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After thus accounting for his welcome appearance on the scene, the doctor 
hospitably insisted that his guests of the evening should be his guests of 
the morning as well. It would still be too early when they got back for 
the people at the hotel to receive them, and they would find bed and 
breakfast at Mr. Hawbury’s house. 

At the first pause in the conversation between Allan and the doctor, 
Midwinter—who had neither joined in the talk, nor listened to the talk— 
touched his friend onthe arm. ‘“ Are you better?” he asked in a whisper. 
“Shall you soon be composed enough to tell me what I want to know?” 

Allan’s eyebrows contracted impatiently; the subject of the dream, 
and Midwinter’s obstinacy in returning to it, seemed to be alike distasteful 
tohim. He hardly answered with his usual good-humour. “I suppose 
I shall have no peace till I tell you,” he said, “so I may as well get it over 
at once.” 

“No!” returned Midwinter, with a look at the doctor and his oarsmen. 
‘‘Not where other people can hear it—not till you and I are alone.” 

“Tf you wish to see the last, gentlemen, of your quarters for the 
night,” interposed the doctor, “now is your time! the coast will shut 
the vessel out, in a minute more.” 

In silence on the one side and on the other, the two Armadales looked 
their last at the fatal ship. Lonely and lost they had found the Wreck in 
the mystery of the summer night. Lonely and lost they left the Wreck in 
the radiant beauty of the summer morning. 


An hour later the doctor had seen his guests established in their 
bed-rooms, and had left them to take their rest until the breakfast 
hour arrived. : 

Almost as soon as his back was turned, the doors of both rooms opened 
softly, and Allan and Midwinter met in the passage. 

‘‘Can you sleep after what has happened?” asked Allan. 

Midwinter shook his head. “ You were coming to my room, were you 
not?” he said. ‘‘ What for?” 

“To ask you to keep me company. What were you coming to my 
room for?” 

“To ask you to tell me your dream.” 

“Damn the dream! I want to forget all about it.” 

“ And J want to know all about it.” 

Both paused; both refrained instinctively from saying more. For the 
first time since the beginning of their friendship they were on the verge 
of a disagreement—and that on the subject of the dream. Allan’s good 
temper just stopped them on the brink. 

You are the most obstinate fellow alive,” he said, “but if you will 
know all about it, you must know all about it, I suppose. Come into my 
room, and I'll tell you.” 

He led the way, and Midwinter followed. The door closed, and shut 
them in together. 
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CHAPTER Y. 
Tux SHADOW OF THE FurTuRE. 


Wuen Mr. Hawbury joined his guests in the breakfast-room, the strange 
contrast of character between them which he had noticed already, was 
impressed on his mind more strongly than ever. One of them sat at the 
well-spread table, hungry and happy; ranging from dish to dish, and 
declaring that he had never made such a breakfast in his life. The 
other sat apart at the window; his cup thanklessly deserted before it was 
empty, his meat left ungraciously half eaten on his plate. The doctor's 
morning greeting to the two, accurately expressed the differing impressions 
which they had produced on his mind. He clapped Allan on the shoulder, 
and saluted him with a joke. He bowed constrainedly to Midwinter, and 
said, “ I am afraid you have not recovered the fatigues of the night.” 

“Tt’s not the night, doctor, that has damped his spirits,” said Allan. 
“ Tt’s something I have been telling him. It is not my fault, mind. If I 
had only known beforehand that he believed in dreams, I wouldn’t have 
opened my lips.” 

“ Dreams?” repeated the doctor, looking at Midwinter directly, and 
addressing him under a mistaken impression of the meaning of Allan's 
words. ‘* With your constitution, you ought to be well used to dreaming 
by this time.” 

“ This way, doctor; you have taken the wrong turning!” cried Allan. 
“I’m the dreamer—not he. Don’t look astonished; it wasn’t in this 
comfortable house—it was on board that confounded timber-ship. The 
fact is, I fell asleep just before you took us off the wreck ; and it’s not 
to be denied that I had a very ugly dream. Well, when we got back 
here 24 

* Why do you trouble Mr. Hawbury about a matter that cannot 
possibly interest him?” asked Midwinter, speaking for the first time, and 
speaking very impatiently. 

“ T beg your pardon,” returned the doctor, rather sharply; ‘so fur as 
I have heard, the matter does interest me.” 

“ That’s right, doctor!” said Allan. “ Be interested, I beg and pray; 
I want you to clear his head of the nonsense he has got in it now. What 
do you think ?—he will have it that my dream is a warning to me to 
avoid certain people; and he actually persists in saying that one of those 
people is himself! Did you ever hear the like of it? I took great 
pains; I explained the whole thing to him. I said, warning be hanged— 
it’s all indigestion! You don’t know what I ate and drank at the doctor's 
supper-table—I do. Do you think he would listen.to me? Not he. 
You try him next; you're a professional man, and he must listen to you. 
Be a good fellow, doctor; and give me a certificate of indigestion ; I'll 
show you my tongue with pleasure.” 

“The sight of your face is quite enough,” said Mr. Hawbury. 
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“I certify, on the spot, that you never had such a thing as an indiges- 
tion in your life. Let’s hear about the dream, and see what we can make 
of it—if you have no objection, that is to say.” 

Allan pointed at Midwinter with his fork. 

‘“« Apply to my friend, there,” he said; “he has got a much better 
account of it than I can give you. If you'll believe me, he took it all 
down in writing from my own lips; and he made me sign it at the end, 
as if it was my ‘last dying speech and confession,’ before I went to the 
gallows. Out with it, old boy—I saw you put it in your pocket-book— 
out with it!” 

“ Are you really in earnest?” asked Midwinter, producing his pocket- 
book with a reluctance which was almost offensive under the cireum- 
stances, for it implied distrust of the doctor in the doctor’s own house. 

Mr. Hawbury’s colour rose. ‘‘ Pray don’t show it to me, if you feel 
the Jeast unwillingness,” he said, with the elaborate politeness of an 
offended man. 

“‘ Stuff and nonsense!” cried Allan. ‘‘ Throw it over here !” 

Instead of complying with that characteristic request, Midwinter took 
the paper from the pocket-book, and, leaving his place, approached Mr. 
Hawbury. ‘I beg your pardon,” he said, as he offered the doctor the 
manuscript with his own hand. His eyes dropped to the ground, and his 
face darkened, while he made the apology. ‘A secret, sullen fellow,” 
thought the doctor, thanking him with formal civility—“ his friend is 
worth ten thousand of him.” Midwinter went back to the window, and 


sat down again in silence, with the old impenetrable resignation which had 


once puzzled Mr. Brock. 

‘Read that, doctor,” said Allan, as Mr. Hawbury opened the written 
paper. “It’s not told in my roundabout way; but there’s nothing added 
to it, and nothing taken away. It’s exactly what I dreamed, and exactly 
what I should have written myself, if I had thought the thing worth 
putting down on paper, and if I had had the knack of writing—which,” 
concluded Allan, composedly stirring his coffee, “I haven't, except it’s 
letters; and I rattle them off in no time.” 

Mr. Hawbury spread the manuscript before him on the break/fast- 
table, and read these lines : 


‘¢ATTAN ARMADALE'S DREAM. 


“Earty on the morning of June the first, eighteen hundred and fitty- 
one, I found myself (through circumstances which it is not important to 
mention in this place) left alone with a friend of mine—a young man 
about my own age—on board the French timber-ship named La Grdce de 
Dieu, which ship then lay wrecked in the channel of the Sound, between 
the mainland of the Isle of Man and the islet called the Calf. Having 
not been in bed the previous night, and feeling overcome by fatigue, I fell 
asleep on the deck of the vessel. I was in my usual good health at the 
time, and the morning was far enough advanced for the sun to have risen. 
VOL. XI.—No. 62. 8. 
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Under these circumstances, and at that period of the day, I passed from 
sleeping to dreaming. As clearly as I can recollect it, after the lapse 
of a few hours, this was the succession of events presented to me by the 
“dream :— : 
ty “1. The first event of which I was conscious, was the appearance of 
Qi ‘my father. He took me silently by the hand; and we found ourselves in 
ia , the cabin of a ship. 

“2, Water rose slowly over us in the cabin; and I and my father sank 
through the water together. 

‘¢3. An interval of oblivion followed; and then the sense came to me 
of being left alone in the darkness. 

“4, I waited. 

“5, The darkness opened, and showed me the vision—as in a picture— 
of a broad, lonely pool, surrounded by open ground. Above the farther 
margin of the pool, I saw the cloudless western sky, red with the light of 
sunset. 

“6, On the near margin of the pool, there stood the Shadow of a 
Woman. 

“7, It was the shadow only. No indication was visible to me by 
which I could identify it, or compare it with any living creature. The 
long robe showed me that it was the shadow of a woman, and showed 
me nothing more. 

“8, The darkness closed again—remained with me for an interval— 
and opened for the second time. 

‘9. I found myself in a room, standing before a long window. The 
only object of furniture or of ornament that I saw (or that I can now 
remember having seen), was a little statue placed near me. The statue 
was on my left hand, and the window was on my right. The window 
opened on a lawn and flower-garden; and the rain was pattering heavily 
against the glass. 

“10. I was not alone in the room. Standing opposite to me at the 
window was the Shadow of a Man. 

“11, I saw no more of it—I knew no more of it than I saw and 
knew of the shadow of the woman. But the shadow of the man moved. 
It stretched out its arm towards the statue; and the statue fell in frag- 
ments on the floor. 

“12. With a confused sensation in me, which was partly anger and 
partly distress, I stooped to look at the fragments. When I rose again, 
the Shadow had vanished, and I saw no more. 

“13. The darkness opened for the third time, and showed me the 
Shadow of the Woman and the Shadow of the Man, together. 

“14, No surrounding scene (or none that I can now call to mind) 
was visible to me. 

“©15. The Man-Shadow was the nearest; the Woman-Shadow stood 
back. From where she stood, there came a sound as of the pouring of a 


liquid softly. I saw her touch the shadow of the man with one hand, and 
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with the other give hima glass. He took the glass, and gave it to me. In 
the moment when I put it to my lips, a deadly faintaess mastered me from 
head to foot. When I came to my senses again, the Shadow had vanished, 
and the third vision was at an end. 

“16. The darkness closed over me again ; and the interval of oblivion 
followed. 

“17, I was conscious of nothing more, till [ felt the morning sunshine 
on my face, and heard my friend tell me that I had awakened from a 
dream.” 


After reading the narrative attentively to the last line (under which 
appeared Allan’s signature) the doctor looked across the breakfast-table at 
Midwinter, and tapped his fingers on the manuscript with a satirical smile. 

‘“‘ Many men, many opinions,” he said. “ I don’t agree with either of 
you about this dream. Your theory,” he added, looking at Allan, with a 
smile, “ we have disposed of already : the supper that you can’t digest, is 
a supper which has yet to be discovered. My theory we will come to 


presently ; your friend’s theory claims attention first.” He turned again 
to Midwinter, with his anticipated triumph over a man whem he disliked a 
little too plainly visible in his face and manner. ‘If I understand rightly,” 
he went on, ‘ you believe that this dream is a warning, supernaturally 
addressed to Mr. Armadale, of dangerous events that are threatening him, 
and of dangerous people connected with those events, whom he would do 
wisely to avoid. May I inquire whether you have arrived at this con- 
clusion, as an habitual believer in dreams ?—or, as having reasons 
of your own for attaching especial importance to this one dream in 
particular ?” , 

“You have stated what my conviction is quite accurately,” returned 
Midwinter, chafing under the doctor’s looks and tones. “Excuse me if 
[ ask you to be satisfied with that admission, and to let me keep my 
reasons to myself.” 

“ That’s exactly what he said to me,’ 
believe he has got any reasons at all.” 

“Gently! gently!” said Mr. Hawbury. “We can discuss the 
subject, without intruding ourselves into anybody’s secrets. Let us come 
to my own method of dealing with the dream next. Mr. Midwinter will 
probably not be surprised to hear that I look at this matter from an 
essentially practical point of view.” 

“JT shall not be at all surprised,” retorted Midwinter. ‘The view of 
a medical man, when he has a problem in humanity to solve, seldom 
ranges beyond the point of his dissecting-knife.” 

The doctor was a little nettled on his side. “Our limits are not quite 
so narrow as that,” he said; ‘ but I willingly grant you that there are 
some articles of your faith in which we doctors don’t believe. For 
example, we don’t believe that a reasonable man is justified in attaching 
a supernatural interpretation to any phenomenon which comes within the 
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interposed Allan. “I don’t 
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range of his senses, until he has certainly ascertained that there is no such 
thing as a natural explanation of it to be found in the first instance.” 

“Come! that’s fuir enough, I'm sure,” exclaimed Allan. “He hit 
you hard with the ‘dissecting-knife,’ doctor; and now you have hit him 
back again with your ‘natural explanation.’ Let's have it.” 

“ By all means,” said Mr. Hawbury; “here it is. There is nothing 
at all extraordinary in my theory of dreams : it is the theory accepted by 
the great mass of my profession. A Dream is the reproduction, in the 
sleeping state of the brain, of images and impressions produced on it in 
the waking state; and this repreduction is more or less involved, imper- 
fect, or contradictory, as the action of certain faculties in the dreamer is 
controlled more or less completely by the influence of sleep. Without 
inquiring farther into this latter part of the subject—a very curious and 
interesting part of it—let us take the theory, roughly and generally, as I 
have just stated it, and apply it at once to the dream now under con- 
sideration.” He took up the written paper from the table, and dropped 
the formal tone (as of a lecturer addressing an audience) into which he 
had insensibly fallen. ‘I see one event already in this dream,” he 
resumed, “which I know to be the reproduction of a waking impression 
produced on Mr. Armadale in my own presence. If he will only help me 
by exerting his memory, I don’t despair of tracing back the whole suc- 
cession of events set down here, to something that he has said or thought, 
or seen or done, in the four-and-twenty hours, or less, which preceded his 
falling asleep on the deck of the timber-ship.” 

“Tll exert my memory with the greatest pleasure,” said Allan. 
‘“‘ Where shall we start from?” 

“Start by telling me what you did yesterday, before I met you and 
your friend on the road to this place,” replied Mr. Hawbury. “ We will 
say, you got up and had your breakfast. What next?” 

“We took a carriage next,” said Allan, “and drove from Castletow: 
to Douglas to see my old friend, Mr. Brock, off by the steamer to Liver- 
pool, We came back to Castletown, and separated at the hotel door. 
Midwinter went into the house, and I went on to my yacht in the har- 
bour.—By the by, doctor, remember you have promised to go cruising 
with us before we leave the Isle of Man.” 

“ Many thanks—but suppose we keep to the matter in hand. What 
next ?” 

Allan hesitated. In both senses of the word his mind was at sca 
already. 

“ What did you do on board the yacht?” 

“Oh, I know! I put the cabin to rights—thoroughly to rights. 
I give you my word of honour, I turned every blessed thing topsy-turvy. 
And my friend there came off in a shore-boat and helped me.—Talking 
of boats, I have never asked you yet whether your boat came to any harm 
last night. If there’s any damage done, I insist on being allowed to 
repair it.” 
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The doctor abandoned all further attempts at the cultivation of Allan’s 
memory in despair. 

“IT doubt if we shall be able to reach our object conveniently in this 
way,” he said. “It will be better to take the events of the dream in 
their regular order, and to ask the questions that naturally suggest them- 
selves as we goon. Here are the first two events to begin with. You 
dream that your father appears to you—that you and he find yourselves 
in the cabin of a ship—that the water rises over you, and that you sink 
in it together. Were you down in the cabin of the wreck, may I ask?” 

“‘T couldn’t be down there,” replied Allan, “as the cabin was full of 
water. I looked in and saw it, and shut the door again.” 

“Very good,” said Mr. Hawbury. “ Here are the waking impressions 
clear enough, so far. You have had the cabin in your mind, and you 
have had the water in your mind; and the sound of the channel current 
(as I well know without asking) was the Jast sound in your ears when 
you went to sleep. The idea of drowning comes too naturally out of such 
impressions as these to need dwelling on. Is there anything else before 
we goon? Yes; there is one more circumstance left to account for.” 

“The most important circumstance of all,” remarked Midwinter, 
joining in the conversation, without stirring from his place at the windew. 

“You mean the appearance of Mr. Armadale’s father? I was just 
coming to that,” answered Mr. Hawbury. “Is your father alive?” he 
added, addressing himself to Allan once more. 

“My father died before I was born.” 

The doctor started. ‘ This complicates it a little,” he said. ‘ How 
did you know that the figure hitb to you in the dream was the figure 

of your father?” 

Allan hesitated again. Midwinter drew his chair a little away from 
the window, and looked at the doctor attentively for the first time. 

“Was your father in your thoughts before you went to sleep?” 
pursued Mr. Hawbury. “ Was there any description of him—any portrait 
of him at home—in your mind?” 

“ Of course there was!” cried Allan, suddenly seizing the lost recol- 
lection. “ Midwinter! you remember the miniature you found on the 
floor of the cabin when we were putting the yacht to rights? You said 
I didn’t seem to value it ; and I-told you I did, because it was a portrait 
ef my father. z 

“ And was the face in the dream like the face in the miniature?’ 
asked Mr. Hawbury. 

“ Exactly like! I say, doctor, this is beginning to get interesting!” 

“ What do you say now?” asked Mr. Hawbury. , turning towards the 
window again. 

Midwinter hurriedly left his chair, and placed himself at the table with 
Allan. Just as he had once already taken refuge from the tyranny of his 
own superstition in the comfortable common sense of Mr. Brock—so, with 
the same headlong eagerness, with the same straightforward sincerity of 
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purpose, he now took refuge in the doctor’s theory of dreams. “TI say 
what my friend says,” he answered, flushing with a sudden enthusiasm ; 
‘“‘this is beginning to get interesting. Go on—pray go on.” 

The doctor looked at his strange guest more indulgently than he had 
looked yet. ‘You are the only mystic I have met with,” he said, “ who 
is willing to give fair evidence fair play. I don’t despair of converting 
you before our inquiry comes to an end. Let us get on to the next set of 
events,” he resumed, after referring for a moment to the manuscript. 
“The interval of oblivion which is described as succeeding the first of the 
appearances in the dream, may be easily disposed of. It means, in plain 
English, the momentary cessation of the brain’s intellectual action, while a 
deeper wave of sleep flows over it, just as the sense of being alone in the 
darkness, which follows, indicates the renewal of that action, previous to 
the reproduction of another set of impressions. Let us see what they are. 
A lonely pool, surrounded by an open country; a sunset sky on the 
farther side of the pool; and the shadow of a woman on the near side. 
Very good ; now for it, Mr. Armadale! How did that pool get into your 
nead? The open country you saw on your way from Castletown to this 
place. But we have no pools or lakes hereabouts; and you can have 
seen none recently elsewhere, for you came here after a cruise at sea. 
Must we fall back on a picture, or a book, or a conversation with your 
friend ?” 

Allan looked at Midwinter. “I don’t remember talking about pools, 
or lakes,” he said. ‘Do you?” 

Instead of answering the question, Midwinter suddenly appealed to the 
doctor. 

“‘ Have you got the last number of the Manx newspaper?” he asked. 

The doctor produced it from the sideboard. Midwinter turned to the 
page containing those extracts from the recently published Travels in 
Australia, which had roused Allan’s interest on the previous evening, and 
the reading of which had ended by sending his friend to sleep. There— 
in the passage describing the sufferings of the travellers from thirst, and 
the subsequent discovery which saved their lives—there, appearing at the 
climax of the narrative, was the broad pool of water which had figured in 
Allan’s dream ! 

‘Don’t put away the paper,” said the doctor, when Midwinter had 
shown it to him, with the necessary explanation. “Before we are at the 
end of the inquiry, it is quite possible we may want that extract again. 
We have got at the pool. How about the sunset? Nothing of that sort is 
referred to in the newspaper extract. Search your memory again, 
Mr. Armadale ; we want your waking impression of a sunset, if you 
please.” 

Once more, Allan was at a loss for an answer; and, once more, 
Midwinter’s ready memory helped him through the difficulty. 

“T think I can trace our way back to this impression, as I traced our 
way back to the other,” he said, addressing the doctor. “ After we got 
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here yesterday afternoon, my friend and I took a long walk over the 
hills " 

“ That’s it!” interposed Allan. “I remember. The sun was setting 
as we came back to the hotel for supper—and it was such a splendid red 
sky, we both stopped to look at it. And then we talked about Mr. Brock, 
and wondered how far he had got on his journey home. My memory 
may be a slow one at starting, doctor; but when it’s once set going, stop it 
if you can! I hayen’t half done yet.” 

‘Wait one minute, in mercy to Mr. Midwinter’s memory and mine,” 
said the doctor. “ We have traced back to your waking impressions, the 
vision of the open country, the pool, and the sunset. But the Shadow of 
the Woman has not been accounted for yet. Can you find us the original 
of this mysterious figure in the dream-landscape ? ” 

Allan relapsed into his former perplexity, and Midwinter waited for 
what was to come, with his eyes fixed in breathless interest on the doctor’s 
face. For the first time there was unbroken silence in the room. 
Mr. Hawbury looked interrogatively from Allan to Allan’s friend. Neither 
of them answered him. Between the shadow and the shadow’s sub- 
stance there was a great gulph of mystery, impenetrable alike to all three 
of them. 

“Patience,” said the doctor, composedly. ‘ Let us leave the figure by 
the pool for the present, and try if we can’t pick her up again as we go 
on. Allow me to observe, Mr. Midwinter, that it is not very easy to 


identify a shadow ; but we won’t despair. This impalpable lady of the 
lake may take some consistency when we next meet with her.” 
Midwinter made no reply. From that moment his interest in 


inquiry began to flag. : 

“What is the next scene in the dream?” pursued Mr. Hawbury, 
referring to the manuscript. “ Mr. Armadale finds himself in a reom. He 
is standing before a long window opening on a lawn and flower-garden, and 
the rain is pattering against the glass. The only thing he sces in the room 
is a little statue; and the only company he has is the Shadow of a Man 
standing opposite to him. The Shadow stretches out its arm, and the statue 
falls in fragments on the floor; and the dreamer, in anger and distress at 
the catastrophe (observe, gentlemen, that here the sleeper’s reasoning 
faculty wakes up a little, and the dream passes rationally, fur a moment, 
from cause to effect), stoops to look at the broken pieces. When he looks 
up again the scene has vanished. That is to say, in the ebb and flow of 
sleep, it is the turn of the flow now, and the brain rests a little. What's 
the matter, Mr. Armadale? Has that restive memory of yours run away 
with you again?” , 

“Yes,” said Allan. “I’m off at full gallop. I’ve run the broken 
statue to earth; it’s nothing more nor less than a china shepherdess I 
knocked off the mantelpiece in the hotel coffee-room, when I rang the bell 
for supper last night. I say, how well we get on; don’t we? It’s like 
guessing a riddle. Now then, Midwinter! your turn next.” 
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“No!” said the doctor. ‘ My turn, if you please. I claim the lon 
window, the garden, and the lawn, as my property. You will find th 
long window, Mr. Armadale, in the next room. If you look out, you'll sce 
the garden and lawn in front of it—and, if you'll exert that wonderful 
memory of yours, you will recollect that you were good enough to take 
special and complimentary notice of my smart French window and my 
neat garden, when I drove you and your friend to Port St. Mary 
yesterday.” 

“ Quite right,” rejoined Allan, “so I did. But what about the rain 
that fell in the dream? I haven’t seen a drop of rain for the last week.” 

Mr. Hawbury hesitated. The Manx newspaper which had been left 
on the table caught his eye. “If we can think of nothing else,” he said, 
“ let us try if we can’t find the idea of the rain where we found the idea 
of the pool.” He looked through the extract carefully. “I have got it!” 
he exclaimed. “ Here is rain described as having fallen on these thirsty 
Australian travellers, before they discovered the pool. Behold the shower, 
Mr. Armadale, which got into your mind when you read the extract to 
your friend last night! And behold the dream, Mr. Midwinter, mixing 
up separate waking impressions just as usual 
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figure at the window?” asked Midwinter; “cr, are we to pass over the 
Shadow of the Man as we have passed over the Shadow of the Woman 
already ?” 

He put the question with scrupulous courtesy of manner, but with a 
tone of sarcasm in his voice which caught the doctor’s ear, and set up the 
doctor's controversial bristles on the instant. 

“ When you are picking up shells on the beach, Mr. Midwinter, you 
usually begin with the shells that lie nearest at hand,” he rejoined. “ We 
are picking up facts now; and those that are easiest to get at are the facts 
we will take first. Let the Shadow of the Man and the Shadow of the 
Woman pair off together for the present—we won’t lose sight of them, I 
promise you. All in good time, my dear sir; all in good time!” 

He too was polite, and he too was sarcastic. The short truce between 
the opponents was at an end already. Midwinter returned significantly to 
his former place by the window. The doctor instantly turned his back 


_on the window more significantly still. Allan, who never quarrelled with 


anybody’s opinion, and never looked below the surface of anybody's 
conduct, drummed cheerfully on the table with the handle of his knife. 
“ Go on, doctor!” he called out ; “ my wonderful memory is as fresh as 
ever.” 

“Ts it?” said Mr. Hawbury, referring again to the narrative of the 
dream. “Do you remember what happened, when you andI were 
gossipping with the landlady at the bar of the hotel last night?” 

“Of course I do! You were kind enough to hand me a glass 
of brandy-and-water, which the landlady had just mixed for your 
own drinking. And I was obliged to refuse it because, as I told 
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you, the taste of brandy always turns me sick and faint, mix it how 


you please.” 

“« Exactly so,” returned the doctor. “ And here is the incident repro- 
duced in the dream. You see the man’s shadow and the woman's shadow 
together this time. You hear the pouring out of liquid (brandy from the 
hotel bottle, and water from the hotel jug); the glass is handed by the 
woman-shadow (the landlady) to the man-shadow (myself); the man- 
shadow hands it to you (exactly what I did); and the faintness (which 
you had previously described to me) follows in due course. Iam shocked 
to identify these mysterious Appearances, Mr. Midwinter, with such 
miserably unromantic originals as a woman who keeps an hotel, and a 
man who physics a country district. But your friend himself will tell 
you that the glass of brandy-and-water was prepared by the landlady, 
and that it reached him by passing from her hand to mine. We have 
picked up the shadows, exactly as I anticipated ; and we have only to 
account now—which may be done in two words—for the manner of their 
appearance in the dream. After having tried to introduce the waking 
impression of the doctor and the landlady separately, in connection with 
the wrong set of circumstances, the dreaming mind comes right at the 
third trial, and introduces the doctor and the landlady together, in con- 
nection with the right set of circumstances. There it is in a nutshell !— 
Permit me to hand you back the manuscript, with my best thanks for 
your very complete and striking confirmation of the rational theory of 
Saying those words, Mr. Hawbury returned the written paper 
to Midwinter, with the pitiless politeness of a conquering man. 

“Wonderful! not a point missed anywhere from beginning to end ! 
By Jupiter!” cried Allan, with the ready reverence of intense ignorance. 
“‘ What a thing science is!” 

“ Not a point missed, as you say,” remarked the doctor, complacently. 
“ And yet I doubt if we have succeeded in convincing your friend.” 

“You have not convinced me,” said Midwinter. ‘ But I don’t pre- 
sume on that account to say that you are wrong.” 

He spoke quietly, almost sadly. The terrible conviction of the super- 
natural origin of the dream, from which he had tried to escape, had 
possessed itself of him again. All his interest in the argument was at an 
end; all his sensitiveness to its irritating influences was gone. In the 
case of any other man, Mr. Hawbury would have been mollified by such 
a concession as his adversary had now made to him; but he disliked 
Midwinter too cordially to leave him in the peaceable enjoyment of an 
opinion of his own. 


dreams.” 


“Do you admit,” asked the doctor, more pugnaciously than ever, 
“that I have traced back every event of the dream to a waking impres- 
sion which preceded it in Mr. Armadale’s mind ? ” 

“T have no wish to deny that you have done so,” said Midwinter, 
resignedly, 

“ Have I identified the Shadows with their living originals?” 
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“You have identified them to your own satisfaction, and to my 
friend's satisfaction. Not to mine.” 

“ Not to yours? Can you identify them ?” 

“No. I can only wait till the living originals stand revealed in the 


future.” 

“Spoken like an oracle, Mr. Midwinter! Have you any idea at 
present of who those living originals may be? ” 

“Thave. I believe that coming events will identify the Shadow of the 
Woman with a person whom my friend has not met with yet; and the 
Shadow of the Man with myself.” 

Allan attempted.to speak. The doctor stopped him. 

“Let us clearly understand this,” he said to Midwinter. “ Leaving 
your own case out of the question for the moment, may I ask how a 
shadow, which has no distinguishing mark about it, is to be identified with 
a living woman whom your friend doesn’t know ? ” 

Midwinter’s colour rose a little. He began to feel the lash of the 
doctor’s logic. 

“The landscape-picture of the dream has its distinguishing marks,” 
he replied. “ And, in that landscape, the living woman will appear when 
the living woman is first seen.” 

“ The same thing will happen, I suppose,” pursued the doctor, “ with 
the man-shadow which you persist in identifying with yourself. You will 
be associated in the future with a statue broken in your friend’s presence, 
with a long window looking out on a garden, and with a shower of rain 
pattering against the glass? Do you say that?” 

“T say that.” 

“ And so again, I presume, with the next vision? You and the 
mysterious woman will be brought together in some place now unknown, 
and will present to Mr. Armadale some liquid yet unnamed, which wil! 
turn him faint ?—Do you seriously tell me you believe this? ” 

“T seriously tell you I believe it.” 

“ And, according to your view, these fulfilments of the dream will 
mark the progress of certain coming events, in which Mr. Armadale’s 
happiness, or Mr. Armadale’s safety, will be dangerously involved ? ” 

“ That is my firm conviction.” 

The doctor rose—laid aside his moral dissecting-knife—considered for 
a moment—and took it up again. 

“One last question,” he said. ‘Have you any reason to give for 
going out of your way to adopt such a mystical view as this, when an 
unanswerably rational explanation of the dream lies straight before you ?” 

“No reason,” replied Midwinter, “ that I can give, either to you or to 
my friend.” 

The doctor looked at his watch with the air of a man who is suddenly 
reminded that he has been wasting his time. 

‘‘'We have no common ground to start from,” he said; “and if we 
talked till doomsday, we should not agree. Excuse my leaving you rather 
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abruptly. It is later than I thought; and my morning’s batch of sick 
people are waiting for me in the surgery. I have convinced your mind, 
Mr. Armadale, at any rate ; so the time we have given to this discussion 
has not been altogether lost. Pray stop here, and smoke your cigar. 
I shall be at your service again in less than an hour.” He nodded cor- 
dially to Allan, bowed formally to Midwinter, and quitted the room. 

As soon as the doctor’s back was turned, Allan left his place at the 
table, and appealed to his friend, with that irresistible heartiness of manner 
which had always found its way to Midwinter’s sympathies, from the first 
day when they met at the Somersetshire inn. 

“ Now the sparring-match between you and the doctor is over,” said 
Allan, “I have got two words to say on my side. Will you do something 
for my sake which you won’t do for your own?” 

Midwinter’s face brightened instantly. “TI will do anything you ask 
me,” he said. 

“Very well. Will you let the subject of the dream drop out of our 
talk altogether, from this time forth ?” 

“Yes, if you wish it.” 

“ Will you go a step further? Will you ieave off thinking about the 
dream ?” 

“Tt's hard to leave off think'ng about it, Allan. But I will try.” 

“That's a good fellow! Now give me that trumpery bit of paper, 
and let’s tear it up, and have done with it.” 

He tried to snatch the manuscript out of his friend’s hand; but Mid- 
winter was too quick for him, and kept it beyond his reach. 

“Come! come !” pleaded Allan. “I’ve set my heart on lighting my 
cigar with it.” 

Midwinter hesitated painfully. It was hard to resist Allan; but he did 
resist him. “T'll wait a little,” he said, “before you light your cigar 
with it.” 

“How long? ‘Till to-morrow ?” 

“ Longer.” 

“ Till we leave the Isle of Man ?” 

“ Longer.” 

“Hang it—give me a plain answer to a plain question! How long 
will you wait ?” 

Midwinter carefully restored the paper to its place in his pocket-book. 

“Ti wait,” he said, “till we get to Thorpe-Ambrose.”’ 


? 


THE END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 















Orvieto, 


Oy the road from Sienna to Rome, half-way between Ficulle and Viterbo 
is the town of Orvieto. Travellers who hurry on in their postchaise or 
by the diligence, often pass it in the night-time. Few stop there, for the 
place is old and dirty, and its inns are indifferent. But none who see it 
even from a distance can fail to be struck with its imposing aspect, as it 
rises from the level plain upon its mass of rock among the Apennines. 

Orvieto is built upon the first of those huge volcanic blocks which are 
found like fossils, embedded in the more recent geological formations of 
central Italy, and which stretch in an irregular but unbroken line to the 
Campagna of Rome. Many of them, like that on which Civita Castellana 
is perched, are surrounded by rifts and chasms, and ravines and fosses, 
strangely furrowed and twisted by the force of fiery convulsions. But 
their advanced guard, Orvieto, stands up definite and solid, an almost per- 
fect cuke, with walls precipitous to north and south and east, but slightly 
sloping to the westward. At its foot rolls the Paglia, one of those barren 
streams which swell in winter with the snows and rains of the Apennines, 
but which in summer-time shrink up, and leave bare beds of sand and pes- 
tilential canebrakes to stretch irregularly round their dwindled waters. 

The weary flatness and utter desolation of this valley present a sinister 
contrast to the broad line of the Apennines, swelling tier on tier, from 
their oak-girdled basements set with villages and towers, up to the snow 
and cloud that crown their topmost crags. The time to see this landscape 
is at sunrise; and the traveller should take his stand upon the rising 
ground over which the Roman road is carried from the town—the point, 
in fact, which Turner has selected for his vague and misty sketch of 
Orvieto in our Gallery. Thence he will command the whole space of the 
plain, the Apennines, and the river creeping in a straight line at the base ; 
while the sun, rising to his right, will slant along the mountain flanks, and 
gild the leaden stream, and flood the castled crags of Orvieto with a haze 
of light. From the centre of this glory stand out in bold relief old 
bastions built upon the solid tufa, vast gaping gateways black in shadow, 
towers of churches shooting up above a medley of deep-corniced tall 
Italian houses, and, amid them all, the marble front of the cathedral, calm 
and solemn in its unfamiliar Gothic state. Down to the valley from these 
heights there is a sudden fall ; and we wonder how the few spare olive-trees 
that grow there can support existence on the steep slope of the cliff. 

Our mind, in looking at this landscape, is irresistibly carried to Jeru- 
salem. We could fancy ourselves to be standing on Mount Olivet, with 
the valley of Jehosaphat between us and the Sacred City. As we approach 
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the town, the difficulty of scaling its crags seems insurmountable. The 
yoad, though carried skilfully along each easy slope or ledge of quarried 
rock, still winds so much that nearly an hour is spent in the ascent. 
Those who can walk should take a footpath, and enter Orvieto by the 
medieval road, up which many 2 Pope, flying from rebellious subjects or 
foreign enemies, has hurried on his mule. 

To unaccustomed eyes there is something sinister and terrible about 
the black and cindery appearance of volcanic tufa. Where it is broken, 
the hard and gritty edges leave little space for vegetation; while’ at 
intervals the surface spreads so smooth and straight that one might take 
it for solid masonry erected by the architect of Pandemonium. Rubbish 
and shattered bits of earthenware and ashes, thrown from the city walls, 
cling to every ledge and encumber the broken pavement of the footway ; 
while as we rise, the castle battlements above appear more menacing, 
toppling upon the rough edge of the crag, and guarding each turn of 
the road with jealous loopholes or beetle-browed machicolations, until at 
last the gateway and portcullis are in view. 

On first entering Orvieto, one’s heart fails, to find so terrible a deso- 
lation, so squalid a solitude, and so vast a difference between the present 
and the past, between the beauty of surrounding nature and the misery 
of this home of men. A long space of unoccupied ground intervenes 
between the walls and the hovels which skirt the modern town. This, 
in the times of its splendour, may have served for oliveyards, vine- 
yards, and pasturage, in case of siege. There are still some faint 
traces of dead gardens left upon its arid wilderness, among the ruins 
of a castellated palace, decorated with the cross-keys and tiara of an 
unremembered Pope. But now it lies a mere tract of scorched grass, 
insuflerably hot and dry and sandy, intersected by dirty paths, and 
covered with the loathliest offal of a foul Italian town. Should you 
cross this ground at mid-day, under the blinding sun, when no living 
thing, except perhaps some poisonous reptile, is about, you would 
declare that Orvieto had been stricken for its sins by heaven. Your mind 
would dwell mechanically on all that you have read of Papal crimes, of 
fratricidal wars, of Pagan abominations in the high places of the Church, 
of tempestuous passions and refined iniquity—of everything, in fact, which 
renders Italy of the Middle Age and the Renaissance so dark and foul amid 
the splendours of her art and civilization. This is the natural result; this 
shrunken and squalid old age of poverty and self-abandonment is the end 
of that strong prodigal and vicious youth. Who shall restore vigour to 
these dead bones? we cry. If Italy is to live again, she must quit her 
ruined palace-towers to build fresh dwellings elsewhere. Filth, lust, 
rapacity, treason, godlessness and violence have made their habitation 
here; ghosts haunt these ruins; these streets still smell of blood, and 
echo to the eries of injured innocence; life cannot be pure, or calm, or 
healthy, where this curse has settled. 

Occupied with such reflections, we reach the streets of Orvieto. They 
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are not very different from those of most Italian villages, except that there 
is little gaiety about them. Like Assisi or Sienna, Orvieto is too large for 
its population, and merriment flows better from close crowding than from 
spacious accommodation. Very dark, and big, and dirty, and deserted, is 
the judgment we pronounce upon the houses; very filthy and malodorous 
each passage; very long this central street; very few, and sad, and sullen 
the inhabitants; and where, we wonder, is the promised inn? In search 
of this one walks nearly through the city, until one enters the Piazza, 
where there is more liveliness. Here cafés may be found; soldiers, strong 
and sturdy, from the North, lounge at the corners; the shops present 
more show ; and a huge hotel, not bad for such a place, and appropriately 
dedicated to the Belle Arti, standing in a courtyard of its own, receives 
the traveller weary with his climb. As soon as he has taken rooms, his 
first desire is to go forth and visit the Cathedral. 

The great Duomo was erected at the end of the thirteenth century 
to commemorate the Miracle of Bolsena. The value of this miracle 
consisted in its establishing unmistakably the truth of transubstan- 
tiation. The story runs that a young Bohemian priest who doubted 
the dogma was performing the office of the mass in a church at Bolsena, 
when, at the moment of consecration, blood issued from five gashes in the 
wafer, which resembled the five wounds of Christ. The fact was evident 
to all the worshippers, who saw blood falling on the linen of the altar; 
and the young priest no longer doubted, but confessed the miracle, and 
journeyed straightway with the evidence thereof to Pope Urban IV. 
The Pope, who was then at Orvieto, came out with all his retinue to meet 
the convert and do honour to the magic-working relics. The circumstances 
of this miracle are well known to students of art through Raphael’s cele- 
brated fresco in the Stanze of the Vatican. And it will be remembered by 
the readers of ecclesiastical history that Urban had in 1264 promulgated 
by a bull the strict observance of the Corpus Christi festival in connection 
with his strong desire to re-establish the doctrine of Christ’s presence in 
the elements. Nor was it without reason that while seeking miraculous 
support for this dogma, he should have treated the affair of Bolsena so 
seriously as to celebrate it by the erection of one of the most splendid 
cathedrals in Italy ; for the peace of the Church had recently been troubled 
by the reforming ardour of the Fraticelli and by the promulgation of 
Abbot Joachim’s Eternal Gospel. This new evangelist had preached the 
doctrine of progression in religious faith, proclaiming a kingdom of the 
Spirit which should transcend the kingdom of the Son, even as the 
Christian dispensation had superseded the Jewish supremacy of the Father. 
Nor did he fail at the same time to attack the political and moral abuses 
of the Papacy, attributing its degradation to the want of vitality which 
pervaded the old Christian system, and calling on the clergy to lead more 
simple and regenerate lives, consistently with the spiritual doctrine which 
he had received by inspiration. The theories of Joachim were immature 
and crude; but they were the first germs of that liberal effort after self- 
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emancipation which eventually stirred all Europe at the time of the 
renaissance. It was, therefore, the obvious policy of the Popes to crush 
so dangerous an opposition while they could, and by establishing the dogma 
of transubstantiation, they were enabled to satisfy the growing mysti- 
cism of the people, while they placed upon a firmer basis the cardinal 
support of their own religious power. 

In pursuance of his plan, Urban sent for Lorenzo Maitani, the great 
Siennese architect, who gave designs for a Gothic church in the same 
style as the Cathedral of Sienna, though projected on a smaller scale. 
Fergusson, in his Handbook of Architecture; remarks that these two 
churchés ‘‘are perhaps, taken altogether, the most successful specimens 
of Italian pointed Gothic.” The Gottico Tedesco had never been received 
with favour in Italy. Remains of Roman architecture, then far more 
prevalent and perfect than they are at present, exercised an influence over 
the minds of artists, and induced them to admire the rounded rather than 
the pointed arch. Indeed, there would seem to be something peculiarly 
Northern in the spirit of Gothic architecture: its intricacies suit the gloom 
of Northern skies, its massive exterior is adapted to the severity of 
Northern weather, its vast windows catch the fleeting sunlight of the 
North, and the pinnacles and spires which constitute its beauty are better 
expressed in rugged stone than in the marbles of the South. Northern 
cathedrals do not depend for their effect upon the advantages of sunlight 
or picturesque situations. Many of them are built upon vast plains, over 
which for more than half the year hangs fog. But the cathedrals of Italy 
owe their charm to colour and brilliancy: their gilded sculpture and 
mosaics, the variegated marbles and shallow portals of their facades, the 
light aérial elegance of their campanili, are all adapted to an atmosphere 
of perpetual splendour, where changing effects of natural beauty distract 
the attention from solidity of design and permanence of grandeur in the 
edifice itself. 

The cathedral of Orvieto will illustrate these remarks. Its design is 
very simple. It consists of a parallelogram, from which three chapels of 
equal size project, one at the east end, and one at the north and south. 
The windows are small and narrow, the columns round, and the roof 
displays none of that intricate groining we find in English churches. The 
beauty of the interior depends on surface decoration, on marble statues, 
woodwork and fresco-paintings. Outside, there is the same simplicity of 
design, the same elaborated local ornament. ‘The sides of the cathedral 
are austere, their narrow windows cutting horizontal lines of black and 
white marble. But the facade is a triumph of decorative art. It is 
strictly what Fergusson has styled a “frontispiece;” for it bears no 
relation whatever to the construction of the building. Its three gables 
rise high above the aisles. Its pinnacles and parapets and turrets are stuck 
on to look agreeable. It is a screen such as might be completed or left 
unfinished at will by the architect. Finished as it is, the fagade of Orvieto 
is a wilderness of beauties. Its pure white marble has been mellowed by 
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time to a rich golden hue, in which are set mosaics shining like gems 
or pictures of enamel. A statue stands on every pinnacle; each 
pillar has a different design; round some of them are woven wreaths 
of vine and ivy ; acanthus leaves curl over the capitals, making nests 
for singing-birds or cupids; the doorways are a labyrinth of intricate 
designs, in which the utmost elegance of form is made more beautiful by 
incrustations of precious agates and Alexandrine glass-work. On every 
square inch of this wonderful fagade have been lavished invention, skill, 
and priceless splendour of materials. But its chief interest centres in the 
sculptures executed by Giovanni and Andrea, sons and pupils of the great 
Nicola Pisano. The names of these three men mark an era in the history 
of art. They first rescued Italian sculpture from the grotesqueness of the 
Lombard, and the wooden monotony of the Byzantine styles. Sculpture 
takes the lead of all the arts. And Nicola Pisano, before Cimabue, before 
Duccio, even before Dante, opened the gates of beauty, which for a thou- 
sand years had been shut up and overgrown with hideous weeds. As 
Dante invoked the influence of Virgil when he began to write his 
medieval poem, and made a heathen bard his hierophant in Christian 
mysteries, just so did Nicola Pisano draw inspiration from a Greck sar- 
cophagus, which had been cast upon the shore at Pisa. 

He studied the bas-relief of Phaedra and Hippolytus, which may still 
be seen upon the tomb of Countess Beatrice, in the Campo Santo, and 
so learned by heart the beauty of its lines, and the dignity expressed 
in its figures, that in all his subsequent works we trace the elevated tran- 
quillity of Greek sculpture. This imitation never degenerated into servile 
copying; nor, on the other hand, did Nicola attain the perfect grace of a 
Athenian artist. He remained a truly medieval carver, animated with 
Christian, instead of Pagan spirit, but caring for the loveliness of form 
which art in the dark ages failed to realize. 

Whether it was Nicola or his sons who designed the bas-reliefs at 
Orvieto is of little consequence. Vasari ascribes them to the father; 
but we know that he completed his pulpit at Pisa in 1230, and his death 
is supposed to have taken place fifteen years before the foundation of the 
cathedral. At any rate, they are imbued with his genius, and bear the 
strongest affinity to his sculptures at Pisa, Sienna, and Bologna. 

To estimate their influence upon the arts of sculpture and painting in 
Italy would be almost impossible. Duccio and Giotto studied here; 
Ghiberti closely followed them. Signorelli and Raphael made drawings 
from their compositions. And the spirit which pervades these sculptures 
may be traced in all succeeding works of art. It is not classic; it is 
modern, thongh embodied in a form of beauty modelled on the Greek. 

The bas-reliefs are carved on four marble tablets placed beside the 
porches of the church, and corresponding in size and shape with the chic! 
doorways. They represent the course of Biblical history beginning with 
the creation of the world, and ending with the last judgment. If it were 
possible here to compare them in detail with the similar designs of 
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Ghiberti, Michel Angelo, aud Raphael, it might be shown that they 
originated modes of treating sacred subjects from which those mighty 
masters never deviated, though each stamped upon them his peculiar 
genius, making them more perfect as time added to the power of art. 
Jt would also be not without interest to show that in their primitive 
conceptions of the earliest events in history the works of the Pisan 
artists closely resemble some sculptures executed on the walls of 
the chapter-house at Salisbury at the end of the thirteenth century. 
We might have noticed how all the grotesque elements which ap- 
pear in Nicola Pisano, and which may still be traced in Ghiberti, are 
entirely lost in Michel Angelo, how the supernatural is humanized, how 
the symbolical receives an actual expression, and how intellectual types 
are substituted for mere local and individual representations. For instance, 
the Pisani represent the Creator as a young man, standing on the earth, 
with a benign and dignified expression, and attended by two ministering 
angels. He is the Christ of the Creed, “ by whom all things were made.” 
In Ghiberti we find an older man, sometimes appearing in a whirlwind of 
clouds and attendant spirits, sometimes walking on the earth, but still far 
different in conception from the Creative Father of Michel Angelo. He 
is rather the Platonic Demiurgus than the Mosaic God. By every line 
and feature of his face and flowing hair, by each movement of his limbs, 
whether he ride on clouds between the waters and the firmament, or 
stand alone creating by a glance and by a motion of his hand Eve, the 
full-formed and conscious woman, he is proclaimed the Maker who 
from all eternity has held the thought of the material universe within his 
mind. Raphael does not depart from this conception. The vast abstrac- 
tion of Michel Angelo ruled his intellect, and received from his genius a 
form of even greater grace. A similar growth from the germinal designs 
of the Pisani may be traced in many groups. 

But we must not linger at the gate. Let us enter the cathedral and 
see some of the wonders it contains. Statues of gigantic size adorn the 
nave. Of these the most beautiful are the work of Ippolito Scalza, an 
artist whom Orvieto claims with’ pride as one of her own sons. The long 
line of saints and apostles whom they represent conduct us to the high 
altar surrounded by its shadowy frescoes, and gleaming with the work of 
carvers in marble and bronze and precious metals. But our steps are 
drawn toward the chapel of the south transept, where now a golden light 
from the autumnal sunset falls across a crowd of worshippers. From far 
and near the poor people are gathered. Most of them are women. 
They kneel upon the pavement and the benches, sunburned faces from 
the vineyards and the canebrakes of the valley. The old look pre- 
maturely aged and withered—their wrinkled cheeks bound up in scarlet 
and orange-coloured kerchiefs, their skinny fingers fumbling on the rosary, 
and their mute lips moving in prayer. The younger women have great 
listless eyes and large limbs used to labour. Some of them carry babies 
trussed up in tight swaddling-clothes. One kneels beside a dark-browed 
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shepherd, on whose shoulder falls his shaggy hair ; and little children 
play about, half-hushed, half-heedless of the place, among old men whose 
life has dwindled down into a ceaseless round of prayers. We wonder 
why this chapel, alone in the empty cathedral, is so crowded with 
worshippers. They surely are not turned towards that splendid Piet 
of Scalza—a work in which the marble seems to live a cold, dead, 
shivering life. ‘They do not heed Angelico’s and Signorelli’s frescoes on 
the roof and walls. The interchange of light and gloom upon the stalls and 
carved work of the canopies can scarcely rivet so intense a gaze. All eyes 
seem fixed upon a curtain of red silk above the altar. Votive pictures, and 
glass-cases full of silver hearts, wax-babies, hands and limbs of every kind, 
are hung around it. A bellrings. A jingling organ playsa little melody in 
triple time, and from the sacristy comes forth the priest. With much 
reverence and with a show of preparation, he and the acolytes around 
him mount the altar-steps, and pull a string which draws the curtain. 
Behind the curtain we behold Madonna and her child—a faint, old, ugly 
picture, blackened with the smoke and incense of five hundred years, a 
wonder-working image, cased in gold, and guarded from the common air 
by glass and draperies. Jewelled crowns are stuck upon the heads of the 
mother and the infant. In the efficacy of Madonna di San Brizio to ward 
off agues, to deliver from the pangs of childbirth or the fury of the storm, 
to keep the lover’s troth, and make the husband faithful to his home, 
these pious women of the marshes and the mountains put a simple trust. 

While the priest sings, and the people pray to the dance-music of 
the organ, let us take a quiet seat unseen, and picture to our minds how 
the chapel looked when Angelico and Signorelli stood before its plastered 
walls, and thought the thoughts with which they covered them. Four 
centuries have gone by since those walls were white and even to their 
brushes ; and now you scarce can see the golden aureoles of saints, the 
vast wings of the angels, and the flowing robes of prophets through the 
gloom. Angelico came first, in monk’s dress, kneeling before he climbed 
the scaffold to paint the angry Judge, the Virgin crowned, the white- 
robed army of the Martyrs, and the glorious company of the Apostles. 
These he placed upon the roof, expectant of the judgment. ‘Then he 
passed away, and Luca Signorelli, the rich man who “ lived splendidly 
and loved to dress himself in noble clothes,” the liberal and courteous 
gentleman, took his place upon the scaffold. For all the worldliness of 
his attire and the delicacy of his living, his brain teemed with stern and 
terrible thoughts. He searched the secrets of sin and of the grave, of 
destruction and of resurrection, of heaven and hell. All these he has 
painted on the walls beneath the saints of Fra Angelico. First come the 
troubles of the last days, the preaching of Antichrist, and the confusion 
of the wicked. In the next compartment, we see the Resurrection from the 
tomb, and side by side with that is painted Hell. Paradise occupies 
another portion of the chapel. 

Look at the “Fulminati”—so the group of wicked men are called 
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whose death precedes the judgment. Huge naked angels, sailing upon 
yan-like wings, breathe columns of red flame upon a crowd of wicked men 
and women. In vain they fly from the descending fire. It pursues and fells 
them to the earth. As they fly, their eyes are turned toward the dreadful 
faces in the air. Some hurry through a portico, huddled together, falling 
men, and women clasping to their arms dead babies scorched with flame. 
One old man stares straight forward, doggedly awaiting death. One 
woman scowls defiance as she dies. A youth has twisted both hands in 
his hair, and presses them against his ears to drown the screams and 
groans, and roaring thunder. They trample upon prostrate forms already 
stiff. Every shape and attitude of sudden terror and despairing guilt is 
here. Next comes the Resurrection. Two angels of the judgment— 
gigantic figures, with the plumeless wings that Signorelli loves—are seen 
upon the clouds. ‘They blow trumpets with all their might ; so that each 
naked muscle seems strained to make the blast, which bellows through the 
air, and shakes the sepulchres beneath the earth. Thence rise the dead. All 
are naked, and a feware seen like skeletons. With painful effort they struggle 
{rom the soil that clasps them round, as if obeying an irresistible command. 
Some have their heads alone above the ground. Others wrench their 
limbs from the clinging earth ; and as each man rises it closes under him. 
One would think that they were being born again from solid clay and 
growing into form with labour. The fully risen spirits stand and walk 
about, all occupied with the expectation of the judgment; but those that 
are in the act of rising have no thought but for the strange and toilsome 
process of this second birth. Signorelli here, as elsewhere, proves himself 
one of the greatest painters by the simple means with which he produces 
the most marvellous effects. His composition sways our souls with all 
the passion of the terrible scenes that he depicts. Yet what does it con- 
tain? Two stern angels on the clouds, a blank grey plain, and a multi- 
tude of naked men and women. In the next compartment Hell is 
painted. This is a complicated picture, consisting of a mass of human 
beings entangled with torturing fiends. Above hover demons, bearing 
damned spirits, and three angels see that justice takes its course. Signorelli 
uere degenerates into no medieval ugliness and mere barbarity of form. 
Ilis fiends are not the bestial creatures of Piasno’s bas-reliefs, but models of 
those monsters which Duppa has engraved from Michel Angelo’s “ Last 
Judgment ”—lean naked men, in whose hollow eyes glow the fires of hate 
and despair, whose nails have grown to claws, and from whose ears have 
started horns. ‘They sail upon bats’ wings; and only by their livid hue, 
which changes from yellow to the ghastliest green, and by the cruelty of 


their remorseless eyes, can you know them from the souls they torture. 
In Hell ugliness and power of mischief come with length of years. Con- 
tinual erowth in crime distorts the form which once was human; and the 
interchange of everlasting hatred degrades the tormentor and his victim 
to the same demoniac ferocity. To this design the science of fore- 
shortening, and the profound knowledge of the human form in every 
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posture, give its chief interest. Paradise is not less wonderful. Signorelli 
has contrived to throw variety and grace into the somewhat monotonous 
groups which this subject requires. Above are choirs of angels, not like 
Fra Angelico’s, but tall male creatures clothed in voluminous drapery, 
with grave features and still solemn eyes. Some are dancing, some are 
singing to the lute, and one, the most gracious of them all, bends down to 
aid a suppliant soul. The men beneath, who listen in a state of bliss, are 
all undraped. Signorelli, in this difficult composition, remains temperate, 
serene, and simple; a Miltonic harmony pervades the movement of his 
angelic choirs. Their beauty is the product of their strength and virtue. 
No floral ornaments or cherubs, or soft clouds are found in his Paradise. 
Yet it is fair and full of grace. Michel Angelo could not have painted 
such celestial bliss, and Luca seems to have anticipated Raphael. 

After viewing these frescoes, we muse and ask ourselves why Signorelli’s 
fame is so inadequate to his deserts? Partly, no doubt, because he 
painted in obscure Italian towns, and left few easel-pictures. The English 
public galleries contain no sample of his power except a single drawing in 
black chalk. Besides, the artists of the sixteenth century eclipsed all their 
predecessors, and the name of Signorelli has been swallowed up in that 
of Michel Angelo. Vasari said that “esso Michel Angelo imitd l’andar 
di Luca, come pud vedere ognuno.” Nor is it hard to see that what the 
one began at Orvieto the other completed in the Vatican. These great 
men had truly kindred spirits. Both struggled to express their intellectual 
conceptions in the simplest and most abstract forms. The works of both 
are distinguished by contempt for adventitious ornaments and for the grace 
of colour. Both chose to work in fresco, and selected subjects of the 
gravest and most elevated character. The study of anatomy, and the 
correct drawing of the naked body, which Luca introduced, were carried 
to perfection by Michel Angelo. Sublimity of thought and self-restraint 
pervade their compositions. He who would understand Buonarotti, must 
study Signorelli. The latter, it is true, had a quicker sense of beauty. He 
cared for youthful faces and for graceful movements of the limbs. We feel 
that painting was his art, and not, as in the case of Michel Angelo, 
that the mallet and the chisel were more familiar to his hand than 
the brush. Nor did his manner suffer from too close a study of the 
antique. He painted the life he saw around him, and clothed his men and 
women in the dress of Italy, and not in antique draperies. 

Such reflections, and many more, pass through our mind as we sit and 
ponder in the chapel which the daylight has deserted. The country 
people are still on thetr knees, still careless of the frescoed forms around 
them, still praying to Madonna of the Miracles. The service is well nigh 
done. The benediction has been given, the organist strikes up his air of 
Verdi, and the congregation shuffles off, leaving the dimly-lighted chapel 
for the vast sonorous dusky nave. How strange it is to hear that faint 
strain of a feeble opera sounding where, a short while since, the trumpet- 
blast of Signorelli’s angels seemed to thrill our ears! 
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Cid’s Old Hed Rag of a Shaul, 


Y poor mother always said, if 
there was a thing in the world 
that you might keep seven years, 
and find a use for at last, it was 
a red shawl—a shawl that had 
been a respectable shawl in its 
day. While two threads hang 
together, it will keep you warm ; 
while a shade of the glorious 
scarlet remains, it will make you 
stylish.” And Tid threw round 
her shoulders, and strained her 
neck to see to her heels, her old 
red rag of a shawl, come origi- 
nally from a hand-loom of Hin- 
dustan—thin at some places, 
crimson not scarlet at others, 
with the silk fringe like eyelashes 
rapidly moulting away. 

“Come along, do, Miss Farren, have done with your lecture, and go 
on with the play,” urged an impatient voice from behind a clothes-screen. 

“Dear, dear, yes,” chimed in another, issuing from a cupboard ; 
“we're not in class now, and we have not mastered the first part. My 
back-hair’s coming down, I feel sure, and I’m a man, you know, with 
cork moustaches. Did I not tell you, Miss Farren, I’m to act it to all 
my cousins, and Frank in the Lancers, by Twelfth Night ?” 

If you want to see the maddest, merriest, giddiest, jolliest party in 
the world, you may seek it in a company of school-girls, careering in the 
subdued light and general emptiness of a range of school-rooms, in the 
evenings of the week before Christmas. If you want to pick out the 
maddest, merriest, giddiest, jolliest girl, you may put your hand on the 
junior governess, for there you have the healthy forces of combination 
and reaction; there you have the wild spirits of the young animal in 
alliance with the worker’s luxurious enjoyment of rest. The man or 
woman who describes the junior governess, even in hard lines, as 
habitually moody and mournful, has never studied the genus. Time may 
tell, work may tell, but while all the world is young, the junior governess 
is young too, and young with all her heart. 

Matilda, Tilda, Tid Farren was preparing acted proverbs, charades, 
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tableaux vivants, with the pupils a few years older than herself, at the 
Miss Hibberds’, Lavender Lane, Richmond, for the coming holidays, 
Tid was indispensable, and if anything, her shawl was still more indis- 
pensable. They went on the boards, Tid and her shawl, side by side, in 
capability and popularity. Their powers of the dramatic and the comical 
were far beyond rivalry, and the themes of universal admiration. Nothing 
could be done without them. What Tom Thumb geraniums are in a 
garden, Tid and her shawl were on the school-room stage: they were the 
brilliant, salient points in the greenness, pinkness, flatness, cloy sugariness 
and general milk-and-wateriness of the rest. Tid and her shawl had 
already been “on” in Red Riding Ilood foreshortened, in Abd-el-Kader 
with a superb sash, in Lady Macbeth with a gorgeous turban; and they 
made a final and crowning coup, and drew down such rounds of applause 
that the Miss Hibberds rung their bell and stopped the performance, in 
the smartest, nattiest little Duke of Wellington, in full field-marshal's 
uniform. 


CHAPTER I. 
Tur Miss Hispenps 1n Councin, OPEN AND CLOSE. 


Tur Miss Hibberds were holding a court-martial, attended by all tlie 
officers in their service, in the dining-room of their school, Lavender 
Lane, Richmond. 

The Miss Hibberds were of a certain age. Miss Hibberd was tall, 
had a small fine head, like a greyhound’s, which set off her velvet head- 
dress with lace lappets. She wore hoop-rings on china hands, cambric cufls 
on spare wrists, an arrow neck-ribbon, like a dog's collar, fastening a deli- 
cate little brooch beneath the skinny bag under the pointed chin, and 


always looked as if she put herself fully dressed into a safe band-box at 
night, and took herself out as fresh as paint in the morning. 

Miss Charlotte Hibberd was short and stout, with a solid neck, a big 
head, and much strong grizzled hair, so as to render it difficult for 


her, in the very same costume as Miss Hibberd, to make the most distant 
approach to elegance. 

Miss Blount, the senior English governess, had turned the old maid's 
corner of thirty, clothed herself in a lavender woollen gown, with a ruche 
of the same material round the neck, and without any other adornment, in 
the heat of summer. Her complexion was too muddled to suffer from the 
wear and tear of life; but the leonine cast of her mouth was deeply dented 
by high spirit, strong sense, a few crotchets on the social science move- 
ment, and considerable experience of grim care. 

Mdlle. De la Rue was twenty-eight, and dressed elaborately. She had 
ringlets, a gilt comb, a knot of ribbon, a nosegay, a general rustle of silk 
and aroma of perfume. Her sallow face was keen in contour and ex- 
pression, even when it languished, in accompaniment to words of mock 
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heroism and stage sentiment, quotations from French classics, from 
Les Horaces, Athalie, and the Ruy Blas. 

Friiulein Kester was about the same age as her French sister, put up 
the broad chin of a broad face in a white worked cravat, and wore a net 
drawn almost to her invisible eyebrows over her sandy hair, finished by a 
row of little tassels like little bells all round her head, and a pair of large 
tassels with loops of cord-like bell-pulls above her left ear. Friiulein 
Kester was a specimen of good living and phlegmatic philosophy. 

Miss Farren, the junior English governess, at eighteen was put, with 
her own consent, into a lavender gown, in imitation of Miss Blount; but 
the Quaker colour would not quench blushes, erase dimples, nor dim 
eyes—only mortification and vexation did that. Miss Farren possessed a 
round-browed, soft-cheeked, cleft-chinned face; but at this moment she 
was not acting charades—it was tear-stained, out of the last remnant of 
pure complexion, with the accompanying nice brown hair and the nice collar 
and sleeves like the feathers of the most ruffled little bird in the world. 

The court-martial sat on a culprit, and if mercy were not found in the 
breasts of the members there was little in the court-room to call forth 
the tender emotions. The dining-room at No. 2, Lavender Lane was not 
a spacious room, whose rich, warm mahogany was redolent of the lingering 
fumes of aldermanic feasts, and whose sideboard made a brave display of 
plate and crystal ; neither was it a snug family-room, where papa’s pet was 
cockered up in a high chair at his elbow for the desert at least, and 
clamoured vociferously after ruddy grapes and russet apples. It was the 
barest, dullest room in Lavender Lane, where the sight of maps and 
dictionaries, scratches in pencil-drawing, or splashes in sepia, would have 
been a relief, as the girls said. It was like an hospital hall, a prison 
board, supposing prisoners ate in company. Long table, long benches, no 
rests for growing spines, urgent necessity for slim ankles being crooked 
round each other, till slippers, balanced on toe-tips, dropped and betrayed 
the unlady-like practice; faint memories of milk-soup, mince, rice- 
pudding. Though called the dining-room, all the meals at No. 2, 
Lavender Lane, with a preponderance of weak tea and untoasted bread 
in the victuals, took place there—Miss Hibberd at the head of the table, 
Miss Charlotte at the foot, Miss Blount with her eye on the big girls, 
Miss Farren dodging the small fry, Mdlle. De la Rue turning up her eyes 
at the ragofit, Friulein Kester aiming at a second spoonful of the salad: 
not a shred of conversation, unless when Miss Hibberd addressed a sentence 
in a company voice to Miss Charlotte, or when one of two incidents hap- 
pened, First incident: Miss Anna Maria or Miss Lucy Jane caught with 
her knife in her mouth threatening suicide, or her spoon grasped close to 
the spoon’s mouth by her whole four fingers and thumb in imminent 
danger of messing her frock; or when a shrill little voice called out with 
tears, its owner could not eat fat, or crust, or Jamaica pepper, and its 
owner was assured, with solemn dogmatism, good little girls—lady-like 
little girls—could eat anything. (N.B.—Virtue and gentility are so fast 
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wedded in girls’-schools that it is a wonder that women ever succeed in 
dissevering them.) Second incident : when Miss Mainwaring was detected 
crumbling down her bread in process of coming to want, or Miss 
Finch eating mustard, and rendering herself inadmissible at Almack’s 
when Almack’s existed, and was summarily pounced upon and brought to 
justice. Miss Hibberd herself gave a sigh of relief when school meals 
were ended, and Miss Farren could have gone out into the laurel walk— 
there is always a laurel walk at a school—and chirped like a linnet. 

Miss Farren was not chirping now—she was crying bitterly, ruffling 
her brown hair as crying ruffles hair when little hands press it from the 
brow, and clasp themselves tightly over the shrinking face. Miss Farren 
was arraigned before the authorities, accused of misdemeanor in the presence 
of her fellows, unmistakably found guilty, and only awaiting her sentence. 
She was not attempting to prevaricate or defend herself, but collapsing 
with shame and distress, and willing to creep into a mouse’s hole. No 
marvel that Miss Farren was overcome to listen to the big words hurled at 
the girl’s devoted head. “Evil example,” “trust abused,” “ ingratitude,” 
“ giddiness,” “ unworthy yielding to an unworthy young man’s advances.” 
At the last expression Miss Farren looked up and spoke up a little. 

“No, please, Miss Hibberd, don’t say so; Mr. Bishop did not mean 
to do me harm—he only meant to be kind.” And there Tid broke down 
worse than ever. 

“ You are a fine judge, Miss Farren,” said Miss Hibberd, with irony. 
“Very dignified, delicate-minded, brotherly kindness in Mr. Bishop to 
write notes to Miss Farren, and hand them to her along with the poor dear 
deceived girls’ exercises—notes making appointments for half-holidays ; 
and one of the notes was found and whispered about, so that the affair can- 
not be hushed up even if Miss Charlotte and myself would consent to such 
a breach of truth. Miss Farren to receive the notes and keep the appoint- 
ments, and wear particular dresses for the occasions”—bringing herself 
up short, summing up the main offences, and leaving herself out of 
breath—% Oh! Miss Farren !” 

“Oh! Miss Farren!” echoed Miss Charlotte, in so deep a voice from 
her bulk as to have something sepulchral in its tones. 

“ Ah, ciel!” cried Mdlle. De la Rue, clasping her bony hands, thinking 
at the same time: “ Quelle sottise! If that cold, shy monsieur had had 
taste for the tournure, if he had made eyes to me, ma foi! he should 
have been mon preux chevalier all the seasons, without these vieilles 
demoiselles, or any one else, being the wiser.” 

“So, so!” Friiulein Kester testified in condemnation, raising her net 
by an elevation of her light eyebrows, and declining it again, all the tassels 
shaking simultaneously like se many dumbbells, while she considered : 
“Es bedeutete nichts die Briefe, die susammenkommen, when they might 
have loved as philosophers, and not have risked the Butterbrod !” 

Miss Blount stated plainly: “I am surprised that you could be se 
foolish, Miss Farren, though you are a girl of eighteen.” 
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‘He only wrote to me thrice,” pleaded the girl, at bay; “and once 
was about Miss Martin’s bad spelling in her dictation. I wore no par- 
ticular dress, but my red shawl, that he might see me coming. He only 
took me to Hampton Court, and we went and came by the ’bus early. 
The chestnuts were in flower at Bushy, and I saw the real picture whose 
copy I was copying; and he thought I was looking ill, and a change 
would do me good.” And here was a most deplorable departure from the 
model of the Iron Duke. 

“Enough, Miss Farren!” Miss Hibberd ended the sitting austerely. 
“Thrice or three hundred times, what does it matter? To Hampton 
Court! where the cook and the housemaid’s young men, if they are so left 
to themselves as to have these unnecessary appendages, wish to take them 
of a Sunday ! but they know it is as much as their places are worth to 
consent. Poor ignorant women! they have some sense of propriety and 
obedience. I wonder it was not Hampton Court on a Sunday, Miss 
Farren! I need not say you must both give up your situations; and I 
cannot tell you whether I am glad or sorry that it is the evé of the 
Midsummer holidays, and you may be spared disgrace, or that society 
will lose a warning. But I should like to know how could the upper 
classes trust Miss Charlotte and me with the rearing and training of 
young ladies, if they knew that such iniquitous contempt of duty occurred 
actually within the shelter of our walls? You'll keep your room, Miss 
Farren; you are not fit to be seen, and you will not be guilty of any 
further folly in my house. Miss Blount, Mdlle., and Friiulein, I shall feel 
much obliged by your overlooking the young ladies’ packing. It is for- 
tunate for the poor innocent young things that they are too much occu- 
pied with going home, to discover and be corrupted by this disgraceful 
occurrence. Miss Charlotte, you will be so good as to accompany me to 
our sitting-room.” ‘ 

Miss Hibberd sailed out, Miss Charlotte stumped out, Mademoiselle 
shrugged her shoulders with that incomparable French shrug, Friiulein 
repeated her “So, so!” with an entirely different note of meaning. Miss 
Farren believed she was ruined, and, what was a great deal harder to 
bear, had ruined young Mr. Bishop, the English and classical master, 
and wished she could make it up to him and run away for ever. Miss 
Blount set off gruffly to do as she was bid, throwing over her shoulder— 

“If you don’t dry your eyes, Miss Farren, you'll have one of your 
sties. You know you are not enough of a woman to have left off sties.” 

Miss Hibberd and Miss Charlotte were in their own room, not in the 
drawing-room, with its narrow mirrors and attenuated alabaster vases 
with wax-flowers, where the girls occasionally appeared in low-necked 
white dresses, and made believe they were attending an evening party, 
and playing their pieces and singing their duets in public, without gentle- 
men or supper, and the wild girls compared the performance to eating 
lamb without mint-sauce or pickled walnuts. The Miss Hibberds’ private 
parlour was a little hole, the floor covered with a faded old carpet, where 
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neither rickety work-table nor hideous silhouettes could have been kept 
for effect. Miss Hibberd dropped into the nearest chair and put her 
elbows on the table, Miss Charlotte seated herself inconveniently on a high 
ancient music-stool and set it twirling round, balancing herself on one 
exposed foot, as if that foot were not flat to begin with, and did not have 
its remaining symmetry destroyed by bunions. 

“ Clandestine correspondence ! the omnibus! Hampton! very heedless 
and low! I’m disgusted. At the same time I’m as sorry as can be, Lot.” 

“T’m the same, Kitty ; and what is to become of the creature Tid?” 

What would you have? ‘The Miss Hibberds were not ogres—they 
were schoolmistresses. They could put off their armour of politeness and 
savageness, and sit in their easy buff coats of familiarity and charity, and 
enjoy their plum-cake and green tea, their roast pheasant and glass of 
Madeira, as well and a good deal better than their neighbours. The very 
girls, except the bad ones, who cheat and hate schoolmistresses, saw 
through them. They had a language and bearing of the school, as there 
is a language and bearing of the law, the camp, the church; but every- 
body took it at what it was worth, unless, indeed, an unlucky Tid Farren, 
in matters of conscience. ‘Tid had taken all the head prizes at Miss 
Hibberds’, and been quite a crack hand and show-card from the time slie 
came a little orphan pupil, educated at half price, up through the stages 
of pupil-teacher and junior governess, and was the most spirited actress 
of charades as we have seen, but was the most e¢asily put down, the 
most confiding scrupulous little goose. Yet Tid had come to grief, 
doubtless because, ‘frailty, thy name is woman.” 

“ Who would have thought it of Tid! ” groaned Miss Charlotte. “ But 
there was always a silliness about that child, though the doctor declared 
her verses were worthy of a Cantab. She would let herself be cheated 
out of house and hold in calico, and twilled and plain, and needles, blunts- 
and square-eyes. ‘The more shame to Mr. Bishop!” 

“Not at all,” contradicted Miss Hibberd, getting vicious, “ Mr. 
Bishop would not have looked twice at Tid if she had not looked at him,” 
Miss Hibberd assured her confounded sister. ‘It is my principle, Lot, 
that any well-educated girl can keep the most presumptuous young man 
in the kingdom at a distance, if she chooses. Bishop indeed! a solt 
mooning fellow, who cannot manage the girls without help.” 

Observe the pride or the magnanimity of the sexes. A man would have 
said it was Bishop’s blame, the blockhead ought to have thought what he 
was about before he led astray the girl, and got her into a row; while 
Miss Hibberd maintained it was the girl who led astray the fellow. And 
such contradictory judgments are in force all the world over. 

“‘T will speak to Mr. Bishop when he comes for his fees, and have 
nothing more to do with him,” ended Miss Hibberd. 

‘‘ Miss Blount is to set up a school over against the Park—her aunt’s 
old school, you know, dear—in August,” suggested Miss Charlotte, hesi- 
tatingly. ‘“ Might not she try Mr. Bishop? He has been very pains- 
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taking, and he is a scholar and university man, only he has not got too 
much to do. I see that, not only by his not being in a hurry, but by his 
hat being brushed to the last hair of the nap; and I think sometimes he 
turns down his wristbands to hide his gloves—he could not mend them 
himself, I suppose: I could find it in my heart to offer, only it would not 
be proper. Dear me! I don’t mean because he is a gentleman, Kitty— 
when he might be my son, and none knowing my age better than your- 
self, only you look a great deal younger—but because of our position. 
There is no such thing yet as iron gloves—I don’t mean the old gauntlets, 
of course,” explained Miss Charlotte ; “ but like the collars and bands one 
reads of in the papers. Might not Miss Blount do something for ‘Tid also, 
when they have agreed so well together? Mademoiselle and Friulein have 
both got engagements in the country, and so, for all you said, Kitty, this 
vexatious business might be hushed up. I am sure Mr. Bishop and Tid 
would never be so foolish and wrong again. It is dreadful to think of 
turning off two inexperienced, unprotected young persons; it must feel 
so bad when we come to say our prayers,” entreated Miss Charlotte, 
piteously. 

“ A work of necessity ”"—Miss Hibberd laid down the law relentlessly. 
“Miss Blount told me she was to keep on the former teachers, and quite 
right too. Can’t you comprehend, Lot,” Miss Hibberd continued drily, 
“Miss Blount, who is a remarkably sensible woman, keep her off air and 
water, would be an idiot to take the two of them? ‘There would be the 
English master kissing the governess behind the school-room doors next ! 
Monstrous ! ” 

“ What will become of Tid if she can’t procure another situation?” 
mused Miss Charlotte, in the deepest depression. “ Situations ain’t as 
plentiful as blackberries, and you will be obliged to tell the reason you 
dismissed her when people come to seek a recommendation.” 

‘Why, that is her business !” exclaimed Miss Hibberd, losing patience. 
“ And I'll tell you what, Lot—you.are not to be so intolerable as to go into 
low spirits about this affair, as you did when that fool Miss Ludlow refused 
to put out the girls’ lights, and called it menial. I have quite enough on 
my hands without that. I will speak to Mr. Bishop, on the ground that 
he did not think fit to speak to me before taking notice of one of our 
teachers. I will do no more than point out to the mistaken young man 
his dishonourable, ungentlemanlike behaviour.” 


CHAPTER II. 
Mr. Bishop on Duty, AND UNDER CRross-EXAMINATION. 


Mr. Bishor was the most modest of men : he blushed after he knocked at 
a door ; he was ready to drop down when he presented his card and stated 
his business. There was no want of capacity in his broad, fair forehead, 
serene when it was not pink with agitation; but there was great want of 
assurance. How so modest a man and Tid, likewise a censitive girl, 
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found courage to pick up a particular acquaintance and advance to what 
Miss Hibberd would have called philandering, was one of the puzzles 
which occur in society every day. Mr. Bishop, besides his constitutional 
shyness, laboured under the constraint of a sense of wrong-doing, with its 
call for concealment,—not in the affair with Tid. Mr. Bishop was so 
infatuated he saw no culpability there: he felt in the seventh heaven, he 
glorified himself on his intercourse with Tid; but Mr. Bishop had a vice— 
not dogs or horses—to which he was addicted: he smoked; he smoked 
pretty considerably. A reckless, dissipated young man he was, more 
particular about the quality of his Havannahs and Manillas than the 
texture of his kids ; and he could not resist the desire or deny himself its 
gratification. His long trudges on foot, his jolting rides in "busses, his 
irregular meals—he had neither mother nor sister to live with him—his 
wearing, worrying profession, his solitary life might be slight excuses. Not- 
withstanding, to enter No. 2, Lavender Lane, or any other virgin’s bower, 
with an odour of stale tobacco, even in the refined guise of the best cheroots, 
impregnating and oozing from his person, was a privilege, Mr. Bishop 
was sufficiently open to reason to recognize, could only be accorded to 
Friiulein Kester’s huge, tranquil countryman, Herr Schneider, who never 
doubted that everybody, Frau and Friiulein, approved of his meerschaum 
and its enchantment—a privilege absolutely refused to a young English 
and classical nraster, though it was his only solace, and though he had 
accustomed himself to smoke half nights when he sported his oak in his 
college. Mr. Bishop was constantly sniffing his own air guiltily, unfurling 
his frayed-out handkerchief with its overdone, atrocious odour of patchouli, 
drawing his fingers through his soft lank hair. In his agonizing appre- 
hensions of accusation and remonstrance from teachers like the Miss 
Hibberds and the female heads of families, Mr. Bishop ran up a serious 
score at a hair-dresser’s for aromatic pomades and perfumes, and he 
bought and paid for as many bouquets, like a dandy on the steps of his 
club, as he spent on rolls, every morning from March to November ; he 
had such slavish dependence on a bunch of violets, or a cluster of roses, a 
sprig of mignonette or heliotrope, to refresh his seedy young person, that 
he could not venture abroad to play his part for the day without a flower 
in his button. In mid-winter he trusted a hard frost broke scent to 
human as to canine noses. Mr. Bishop was the youngest unmarried 
master at No. 2, Lavender Lane. He stood five feet eight in his boots: he 
had a tolerable nose, and almond-shaped grey eyes; he was weak in 
whisker, but was not in consequence so far left to himself as to set up a 
straggling beard: he was strong in forehead even when it was pink, 
and there was a charm in the reverential distance he kept from the girls— 
the kind of chivalry with which he invested them, though, being girls, 
they were not capable of appreciating the treatment—they were more 
susceptible to the vagrant aroma of tobacco, which supplied the young man 
to them with the zest that the thorn gives the rose. Bishop was a great 
favourite with the girls ; many of them doted on him, styled him in confi- 
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dence, ‘‘ Dear Bishop,” “ sweet Bishop,” “ that duck Bishop ’—surrep- 
titiously hoarded the pencils he dropped, the bits of paper he had occasion 
to write upon, particularly the ends of the cigars he lost, dreamt of him, 
plaited their hair at him, made dreadful allusions to him in their verses, 
which would have thrown Bishop into fits and caused him to bolt in 
shame and dismay, had he understood them, as he corrected the halting 
lines. On the other hand, they all bullied him, tormented him, and 
barefacedly cheated him. 

This day Bishop was merely in class to give them their places and 
return them their papers; but even to-day Miss Bewcastle popped in 
with her bonnet on her head, giggling and causing the rest to giggle at 
the liberty. 

‘Please, madam, do me the favour to remove that bonnet, I cannot 
see the face. I shall make a mistake,” implored Mr. Bishop. Being the 
man he was, it is needless to say Bishop was near-sighted. 

“Oh, please, Mr. Bishop,” responded Miss Bewcastle, joyously lifting 
up her head, and glancing out from beneath her turned-back curls, “ it 
won't come off. I tried it on to see how it would do to travel with; it 
has just come in from the milliner, and the string has run into a knot, and 
it won’t come off—you can try it yourself if you like—unless I cut it, the 
new string, Mr. Bishop. I’m convinced I'll have to sit with it at dinner 
and tea before Miss Hibberd and Miss Charlotte, and sleep with it, which 
is of less consequence, as I leave at seven in the morning.” 

“Mr. Bishop, why have you put me fifth?” broke out a great girl, 
in a frenzy. “I would not mind it if I were not below that minx 
Rhoda Turner. What do you say? Sit here only one day and the 
Miss Hibberds and the rest see me? No, I won't, sir, I tell you plainly. 
I would not mind it if I were not below that cunning, spiteful dwarf 
Rhoda Turner, and I the head and shoulders taller; and Mr. Vallance 
says I am the best artist in the school now. I thought you had a favour 
for me, Mr. Bishop ”—and the furious, overgrown child’s breast began to 
heave, and the heart within to melt behind the muslin Garibaldi—“ ever 
since” —sob—“ I gave you”—sob, sob—* a lozenge for your cough ss 

“ Miss Yates, you were very kind, but I am a man of honour,” pro- 
tested Mr. Bishop. ‘ You are all women of honour, young gentlewomen, 
for whom I have the most thorough respect and regard. You have all 
done well, at least I have made no complaint. If any one of you is the 
best artist in the school, I protest I am proud to hear it; but that 
excellence does not qualify you to sit highest in the English and rudi- 
mentary Latin class. Indeed, I think I would be content with one 
distinction ifI were you, Miss Yates.” 

“But, Mr. Bishop "—and big rebellious Miss Yates drew a gusty 
sigh—“ Rhoda Turner has a distinction too.” 

“ And it is my due when you are allowed to gain one, and you do not 
know adverbs from adjectives, and wrote in your essay that Roger Bacon 
was Lord Chancellor of England,” little Rhoda defied } ~ 
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Mr. Bishop was no more fit to control girls than he was to put babies 
in their cradles, or embroider pin-cushions. He could be firm with boys: 
the fact was, they called him a contradictory, obstinate pig; but, in his 
present development, he dealt with the girls in so gingerly a fashion, was 
so frightened for being hard or harsh to them, so much more affronted 
than they were at the idea of taking liberties with them, that it was 
necessary Tid should sit, finishing up school-work, with a womanly, home- 
like air, in the room with her class, positively to prevent the girls copying 
each other’s exercises under Mr. Bishop's well-formed nose, or repeating 
their lessons to be said by heart off neatly-written slips of paper, neatly 
pinned inside their wide sleeves or under their fancy aprons. And evil 
came of that precaution in its turn. 

Mr. Bishop passed on to his last interview for the season with Miss 
Hibberd. He had only to call himself back and correct himself for wrong 
names and numbers, for first cheating himself and then Miss Hibberd, and 
assure her, in penitent perturbation, that he had added up the whole cor- 
rectly in his lodgings last night, and he could not tell, with all his mathe- 
matics, why the sums would come out wrong in her drawing-room next day. 

Miss Charlotte entered, ducked to Mr. Bishop, and dropped down on a 
chair, with her whole drapery, crinoline and all, swathed round her in the 
most inexplicable manner. 

Miss Hibberd shook out her dress, smoothed her gloved-hands with a 
significant frown at Miss Charlotte, and said, stiffly, “I have a few words 
more to say to you, Mr. Bishop. I am exceedingly sorry, I am shocked at 
the cause of it.” 

“ Tt is the smoking at last,” thought the young man. “TI had out my 
match on Wednesday before I was beyond the shrubbery. I was thinking 
of Tid, and I might have been in the drawing-room, or in a first-class 
carriage, it would have been all the same.” But he answered hypocriti- 
cally, the perspiration starting at every pore: ‘I am very sorry, madam, 
I am at a loss ” and there stopped for the crisis. 

“ Mr. Bishop, I believe you have become acquainted, under our roof, 
with our governess, Miss Farren?” 

‘‘ Madam, I have the honour,” gasped Mr. Bishop, his former flush, in 
the unexpected shock, paling to a girl’s—to Tid’s paleness. 

“The honour!” Miss Hibberd could not help repeating in a high 
key. “ The honour which could be shown in writing notes—such notes in 
a ladies’-school, and in going in ‘busses to Hampton, and—and other places 
on half-holidays.” 

“Madam, madam !”—stammered Mr. Bishop, more faintly, clasping 
his shabby hat to his heart. 

‘*We had reason to expect more consideration. Having conducted 
ourselves with unblemished integrity all our lives, we were justified in 
imagining that a young lady and a gentleman would respect our roof, and 
the confidence we placed in them, and not indulge in the most repre- 
hensible associations and appointments. We have been mistaken: tempta- 
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tions have been presented, deceit has been practised. Our young people-— 
the numerous household of young ladies of the highest character—who 
have been living under our care and profiting by the instructions given 
under the direction of Miss Charlotte and myself, have been exposed to 
the most unsettling, the most demoralizing influences.” 

Miss Hibberd delivered her harangue with great stateliness. Miss 
Charlotte listened, much impressed. 

“ Miss Hibberd, I beg your pardon,” burst out Mr. Bishop. “I had 
no conception you would regard any little approach I made to Tid, to 
Miss Farren, in so dark a‘light. I would have asked your permission— 
I mean about Hampton Court: I know now I ought not to have written 
the notes, but I was so accustomed to writing—no, to correcting things, 
imaginary letters along with her—that I could not resist the inclination— 
though I should have controlled myself—to have one of her own com- 
position all to myself. But, about Hampton Court, I would have asked 
permission, only asking is such hard work to me, Miss Hibberd; and then 
you know—you know, you might have refused.” 

“T would have refused most undoubtedly, Mr. Bishop,” Miss Hibberd 
assured him. ‘I would have been very much annoyed; but my faith in 
you would not have been destroyed. I might not have felt under the 
painful necessity of informing you that your services will not be required, 
under any circumstances, next session at Lavender Lane.” 

“Very well, Miss Hibberd,” assented young Bishop, so quietly, that 
he might have had an engagement at the Duc d’Aumale’s, or been free to 
dine at the Star and Garter, and moved towards the door. , 

The sudden manliness touched Miss Hibberd more than any apology 
or display of ignorance of the world, rashness, single-heartedness— 
Mr. Bishop looking so young all the time. “I have no fault to find 
with your teaching or conduct in other respects,” conceded Miss Hibberd. 
“Tn spite of your imprudence, I will stretch a point and let you have a 
testimonial, if you wish it, Mr. Bishop.” 

“Thank you”—Mr. Bishop still expressed himself with unusual self- 
control and with a little bitterness. ‘I am a young strong fellow; I have 
had a good education, thanks to a poor father. I believe there is nothing 
against my character ; but I cannot afford to dispense with the favour.” 

Miss Hibberd drew her desk towards her while Miss Charlotte blew 
her nose. Miss Hibberd paused, and said again, in her rage for being 
just, “TI feel for any member of my sex; I would shield her from blame, 
except where fairness must be compromised. I think it is but fair to 
tell you that I do not believe you would have been so foolish if Miss 
Farren had not been equally, nay still more foolish—for a woman’s dis- 
cretion should never be off its guard, and ought to inform and confirm a 
man’s, Miss Farren has forfeited my good opinion for perfect judgment 
and propriety. I am very much disappointed in Miss Farren; she 
cannot continue at Lavender Lane, and be Miss Blount’s successor, as 
I intended.” 
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“Miss Hibberd! ”"—Miss Hibberd started, Miss Charlotte stumbled 
to her feet; the voice was so resolute, so eager, so full of a true man’s 
longing hope and gladness—“ If you say that, it may be worth my while 
to offer to Miss Farren what I have not had the face to offer before. It 
may be worth a destitute young girl like Tid’s while to accept me. [ 
am young, strong, with the most available weapon, that of a good educa- 
tion. Bless you! I’m learned beside Tid, clever and bright as she is : 
I'm a thousand times better qualified to keep the wolf from the door than a 
tender young girl. I have my last quarter’s salary, and I don’t owe more 
than a trifle. I'll restrict myself to a cheroot a day, or I'll give them 
up altogether. If I don’t get more teaching I can turn book-keeper, 
copying-clerk, reporter, prompter. I’m young and strong, and thank 
God, He has kept me honest. What should hinder me from marrying 
Tid, and working for her and with her? She'll help, if I am forced to 
let her. She is not useless, nervous, proud: she’s an earnest, energetic, 
simple darling. I know she’s simple, but I prefer the woman with heart 
and brain, courage and resource, to the helpless, haughty, suspicious 
woman, though the first has the guilelessness to be cheated. We'll both 
be cheated!” raved Mr. Bishop, like an inspired young madman, “and 
look grave for a moment, and then laugh and grow wiser. I durst not 
have taken Tid from the security and prosperity of a father’s house ; 
but she has told me she is a penniless orphan, and you have told me you 
can have nothing more to do with her. What is to hinder me froin 
marrying Tid Farren, and finding room for her, and strength with her, 
and bliss in her, in my lodgings at Clapham? You cannot say I have not 
told you this time, Miss Hibberd.” 

‘My dear Mr. Bishop,” Miss Hibberd was remonstvrating, literally, 
her handsome old face looking young again; Miss Charlotte was patting 
the modest, fervent young man on the back, as if he were her son; 
and Tid, in the background, was prepared to find the poorest marriage 
with him infinitely before going off in a carriage-and-four with a mil- 
lionnaire. . .. . 

Tid was married in a country church, not very far off, in Kent, where 
the Misses Hibberd were spending their holidays. You may be sure her 
wedding-gown was avery plain one, and as it threatened rain, she was 
thankful to have her old red shawl tucked round her as she ran from 
the porch to the cab. The Misses Hibberd were there without ostentation, 
and without putting down their names in the register, but in orthodox 
silks and white bonnets—that on Miss Charlotte’s broad head falling 
obstinately back to the nape of her neck, and exposing her wild natural 
fronts. Miss Blount walked up the aisle in exact time for the ceremony, 
in her ordinary lavender woollen gown and mantle—come in the third 
class, and never was better situated in her life; a trifle of dust, but nothing 
to choke her, and the company of an intelligent market-woman and two 
day-labourers, who listened attentively to her reasons for opening all the 
windows, and were much struck when she described a canary bird, hung 
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within the closed curtains of a four-post bed, found dead in the morning. 
Miss Blount carried in her hand a present for Tid—not a card-case, or a 
fish knife and fork, or a toilette bottle; but a thermometer for testing 
the heat of her sitting-room at Clapham, and directions for ascertaining 
the mineral qualities of the water she drank there—warranting Tid that if 
she were careful to breathe fresh air and drink pure water, she need 
not mind much besides: she would thrive, and she might make Bishop 
thrive. “But no narcotics—mind, Tid, not a narcotic any more than 
alcohol, on pain of a gradual stupefaction of the brain. Break your 
husband’s pipe, Tid ; fling away his cherished weed; never mind though 
he be as restless as a whirlwind and as cross as two straws. No narcotics, 
else you will have him dull, and grey, and sodden, and imbecile in 
no time.” 


CHAPTER III. 


TID AND HER HUSBAND TO THE RESCUF. 


Tip was the wife of Mr. Bishop, in the lodging at Clapham, and by the 
express favour of the Miss Hibberds, came and went with the train, and 
acted as day governess at No. 2, Lavender Lane. It was a dangerous 
precedent which the Miss Hibberds established, and they had a great 
many consultations before granting it; but grant it they did. Tid told 


Bishop she liked it. It would be different when she had a house of her 
own to manage, but now she preferred bustling about and “ breaking her- 
self by degrees of classes, tasks, and school-girls:” it was a remarkably 
fine autumn, and when it was wet she had her waterproof cloak and 
goloshes. Everybody knew her, and was kind to her, and she lunched 
with the Miss Hibberds at least twice a week—in confidence, she believed, 
every time the dear old things had anything particularly nice to them- 
selves. The evenings were sufficient, as yet, for Tid’s shopping, her 
adventures in housekeeping, her enterprises on Bishop’s shirts and hand- 
kerchiefs, gloves and stockings, new wristbanding and collaring, and 
darning, and clearstarching and ironing. Bishop was at home then to 
run in and chatter to, to help through with his pupils’ themes, to ask 
reading from, if he wanted to be asked, and stroll out with and “ have a 
smoke with,” as Bishop called it putting a force on language, and build 
castles in the air with, and have glimpses of harvest-homes, and searches 
for bats and beetles on earth, and constellations in the sky, like a pair of 
Cockneys, clever, slightly pedantic and scientific, attached to each other. 
In the process Tid was always taking care of Bishop, bringing him in to 
supper, getting him. up to breakfast, inciting him to courage and con- 
stancy in his profession. ‘Tid soon lost her childishness—not her child- 
likeness, that was indestructible—and learned to distinguish between 
sloeleaves and the Chinese herb, and silk ribands or ribands three- 
fourths cotton. Bishop, on his part, grew more composed and more 
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indifferent to the smoking, as a representative man, representing Tid as 
well as himself, and as used to Tid’s indulgence. By the time Bishop 
wreathed curls of smoke over a cradle, shouldered a baby, and was im- 
pelled to take the command of a nursery-maid and a perambulator, he 
would be as steady as a rock under so much ballast, and the next thing 
to defiant under so much immunity, until he rallied girls like a brother, 
and rebuked them like a father. 

It was a fine autumn down at Richmond to those who did not consider 
there might be too much of a good thing. Miss Blount, who leant to 
strong-minded teaching in galleries and museums, and above all, to 
great draughts of fresh air on Richmond Hill, Hounslow Heath, and 
Wimbledon Common, came often to tell Tid what Bishop’s smoking would 
bring him to, and to beg her to join the feast on the heath, or the 
common, or the hill, where Miss Blount allowed the girls their fill of 
berries or cresses to their bread and milk; but no narcotics, under pain 
of her vengeance, not even tea or coffee. Miss Blount was constantly 
preaching that, unless they had thunder and rain soon, there would be 
influenza—that British version of cholera in the spring. But no one 
minded Miss Blount any more than the Government Commission or Com- 
mon Council mind the Jeremiahs who forebode we shall have black or 
yellow death at home one of these days, if they won’t look sharp and clean 
filthy Father Thames. It was a fine autumn, with huge walnuts and the 
tawny-leaved grapes bearing splendid purple clusters on open-air brick 
walls, when there rose a sough of people laid down with sore throat, an 
un-English sore throat, under which the strength sank almost without 
pain in a night, or held out days and weeks with the strange leather-like 
fungus, unbroken by all the doctors’ efforts, until the death-rattle sounded 
and the patient was gone where there was no need of healing. 

In one day both Miss Hibberd and Miss Charlotte were seized with 
the epidemic. Miss Hibberd acknowledged falling ill, and predicted the 
ailment. Miss Charlotte wandered about trying to obey orders and 
looking for more, with feverish distended eyes, till Miss Hibberd stopped 
in the middle of a speech, stared at her sister, suid directly, “ Miss 
Charlotte has got the sore throat also, look at it, doctor.” And Miss 
Charlotte’s throat was found the more fungus-grown of the two. Then the 
sisters faltered for a moment till it occurred to Miss Hibberd it might be 
better there should be no survivor; the two had so long done their wo:k 
in company, there was some comfort in dying together. The school was 
the first thing to be thought of in their growing helplessness—the 
children, and other people’s children, committed to them : of course they 
must be sent home immediately. There would be a difficulty in gathering 
the school together again, and they were not rich, Miss Hibberd reflected 
with a sigh; but sufficient for the day was the evil thereof: it was pro- 
bable there would be no more need of collecting the girls so far as the 
Miss Hibberds were concerned. The greatest difficulty was about the 
children from India, and those whose residences were at a distance: and 
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the winter day shortening, and Miss Hibberd feeling more and more 
poorly, and Miss Charlotte forced to lie down already ! 

Miss Hibberd could not be too thankful that Tid was there, and 
Mr. Bishop coming presently, they would not mind seeing the girls to 
the railway station; and Miss Blount called too, and came in for a second, 
though it was an infected house. 

‘My dear Miss Hibberd, I have no fear of infection, I never had, you 
know. I believe it is a delusion; at least, it is nothing but bad air, and 
that is pretty general over the country. Read Florence Nightingale’s 
Notes on Nursing, if you don’t credit me. Let me take the girls. Where 
is the use of sending them home, spreading infection, if there is infection ? 
Catching their deaths of sudden panic, fatigue, and cold, a great deal more 
likely. I have been so particular about space and air at Park Terrace 
that I can accommodate double my number upon a pinch with open 
windows—open windows, Miss Hibberd.” 

“Miss Blount, you are a lady, you are a good woman, and a friend in 
need,” said Miss Hibberd huskily through her poor throat. “ But who is 
to teach all the girls? You have thirty, twenty of mine would be fifty. 
Fifty girls without teaching and discipline, like fifty soldiers without 
fighting or drill, they would get into harm or fall ill at once.” 

“T will teach them if Miss Blount will permit me,” said Mr. Bishop, 
stepping forward. “I will get up in the morning and take them before 
and after my filled-up hours: I can manage girls without help since I have 
been obliged to manage Tid.” 

Tid did not smile as he had expected, standing close to him, and 
stealing a cold shaking hand into his; her round dimpled face was very 
pale, her dewy lips dry. 

“ Good heavens, Tid, you are not ill!” he cried, putting out his hand 
to pull her to the door, and betraying panic instantaneously. 

“Not at all,” said Tid, rousing herself; ‘‘and I will stay with the Miss 
Hibberds.” 

“ Out of the question, child,” Miss Hibberd was fit to proclaim; “ you 
must go with your husband, and besides there can be no communication 
between my house and Miss Blount’s.” 

“ For myself, I should not mind as to communication,” protested Miss 
Blount; “ but I am afraid if we are to have any peace we must yield a 
little to the popular prejudice.” 

“T cannot allow it, Tid,” said Bishop in a loud voice, dying away as 
he ended and caught Tid’s eye. 

“Yes, you will allow me, Bishop,” she said, resolutely. ‘ Come and 
speak to me,” and she took him aside. 

“Are you tired of life, Tid—are you tired of me?” he cried, dis- 
tractedly. ‘ You are not in a fit state to undertake the sacrifice, and it is 
not required.” 

“ No, it is voluntary,” she said. “ Would it keep me safe from death to 
refuse to enter the dark valley when my friends pass through? I tell you 
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I must go with them, Bishop, and if I have a double life I will have 
double care. Oh! Bishop, Bishop, were they idle words spoken eightecn 
centuries ago, about loving father or mother, husband or wife, or child, 
more than Him, and not being worthy of Him?” 

“We have been so happy, Tid,” groaned Bishop. Oh! the mortal 
misery, the tender human misery of that groan. 

“Now, Bishop, hear me. Iam not going to wander, I am not light 
in the head, but I have been thinking of one of the girls’ Scotch songs 
which the papas like better than the operas ; this is 1t— 

She’s gi’en me meat, she’s gi’en me claes, 

She’s been my comfort a’ my days, 

I dare na leave my mammy. 

The Miss Hibberds gave me meat and claes when I could hardly earn 
them, they helped us, or we could not have come together, or having come 
together, you, poor fellow, would have been harassed to death with care. 
Though we are in a Protestant country, we are not fond of married women 
in situations in England. So, Bishop, I dare not leave the poor, good 
Miss Ilibberds after all they have done for me.” 

‘But how can I be separated from you, Tid? I cannot bear it.” 

“Yes, dear Bishop, I'll tell you how I will help you. Come night and 
morning to the end of Lavender Lane, where you will see the house and 
Miss Hibberd’s window. I will hang out my red shawl, the shawl you 
used to know me by at a distance, you remember? That will show you 
Tam well. If you ever do not see the shawl, then you have my leave to 
come on and enter the house, and stay with me and take care of me, my 
dear, dear fellow. I know you would not mind giving up your classes, 
letting everything take its chance, and running any risks yourself; neither 
Miss Blount, nor the Miss Hibberds would want to separate man and wife 
in the circumstances. But I will not be smitten; you heard what Miss 
Blount said about infection, and people like me are never smitten.” 

. There was heroism in the poor girl’s hysterical speech (she was as 
calm as a judge the moment her husband left her). ‘There was heroism 
in Bishop's going with his heart clutched by terror and leaving Tid to do 
her duty in the jaws of death. It must have warmed the old hearts and 
nerved the old frames in the danger they were running. There were few 
things more touching than Tid watching by her old friends’ sick beds, 
giving them their medicines and cordials, carrying inquiries and messages 
from the one to the other, reading to them, writing for them, solacing 
them in every way. She restored the courage of the frightened servants : 
the fat cook and the grenadiers of housemaids and laundry-maids, who had 
not a tithe of the moral endurance of small-sized Tid. The domestics had 
been nearly beside themselves, and they one and all declared that, though 
they would not have deserted their mistresses and left them to “ them 
hospital nurses,” they would have begun each one to feel a lump in her 
throat as big as an egg and as black as a plum, if it had not been for 
“that ’ere dear, clever, pretty young Mrs. Bishop,” whom they had all 
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known “Miss Farren as was,” and who stayed with them, and went so 
softly up and down stairs, and spoke so cheerily, and came out and took 
her meals as religiously, and sensibly, and thankfully as an old woman, 
pless her dear heart ! and she a young wife in a delicate situation, sepa- 
yated from her husband as doted on the ground she walked on, and con- 
fined to the dismalest sick-rooms in the world. If there was a thing more 
than another that went to the heart like a clasp-knife, as the fat cook, who 
loved a figure of speech, expressed it, it was to see young Mrs. Bishop 
hanging out that old red shaw! of hers as a sign to her husband. 

That old red shawl of Tid’s which had figured gloriously in Christmas 
charades, which had been familiar te Rishop as a lover, how little she 
had dreamt it would serve as a flag of hope to Bishop when they were 
quite an old married couple! She had imagined she might wrap her baby 
in it in default of something less venerable, and had said to herself her 
baby would be none the worse for being carried about in a shawl that had 
belonged to its grandmother; but never that it should be a signal of life 
and health, and a fair day on the morrow, like the red in the summer 
sunset, to the baby’s father. Tid would unfurl the shawl and stand for a 
few minutes at the half-open window, with the wind blowing her hair, 
straining her eyes, as if she could see Bishop yonder, beyond the acacias, 
where the lamps began to twinkle, and then she would clasp her hands, 
and whether she prayed for the Miss Hibberds, or herself, or Bishop, or 
her unborn baby—for women have strange fancies and gleams of second- 
sight—it was a sweet soul that prayed, and Heaven heard. 

Poor Bishop’s heart would be thumping like a steam-engine, so that 
he could not smoke a single puff after the day’s hard routine, when he 
reached the end of Lavender Lane, and came in sight of the banner, blood- 
red, like that of the Moravian nuns of Bethlehem. He would take off his 
hat when he caught the first glimpse of it; he might be praying, too: 
the prayer of as honest and brave a heart as ever beaf in a breast exposed 
to shot and steel. Poor Bishop did more than venture his own heart, he 
ventured his heart’s darling, and his heart’s peace for the future. ‘‘ Silver 
and gold have I none, but such as I have give I thee.” Once he was 
there full three minutes before the red shawl shook out, and he got so 
sick, blind, and dizzy that he had to lean against an area railing. When 
he came to himself, the shawl was blushing, like the warm blood of life 
and the roses of June against the old yellow brick house, and a policeman’s 
hand was on his arm. ‘‘ Young man,” said the guardian of society, “ this 
here behavor is more than I can put up with.” 1 have seen you awatching 
of the same house every night I have come upon my beat this week. If 
you are only a moonshiny lovyer, such as one reads of or ‘sees at the 
Surry, it is no business of mine; but you must have done with the trick, 
because if you happens to have burglarious intentions, I’m blowed if I’m 
not answerable for allowing all this spying, without reporting you to my 
inspector, and having you up at the office.” 

The red shawl was now fluttering freely, and Bishop, who was wont to 
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tremble before school-girls, smiled broadly in the stern face of his captor, 
“ Policeman X.,” he said, “ Iam looking out for a token from my wife, and 
there it is. She is yonder, and I cannot get near her, for she is nursing 
two sick ladies ill with diphtheria, a disease as infectious as the typhus, and 
we dare not come together to compromise other lives besides our own.” 

Policeman X.’s grasp relaxed, and his countenance changed from a man 
of stone to that of a man of flesh and blood, a family-man himself, with a 
pet little daughter. “I beg your pardon, sir; that isa different matter. 
If you are coming down upon me with a story,” he said the next moment, 
to make up for his weakness, “ I'll come down again upon you, swift and 
sure, before we drop our acquaintance. But I believe you are speaking 
the truth,” relenting a second time, “ and I wish your wife and her friends 
well through their sickness. Good evening, sir.” 

The epidemic had exhausted itself. ‘The Miss Hibberds lived, and did 
not die. Tid was a true prophet, and never took the diphtheria, and pro- 
bably, by her kind constancy, saved her neighbours from the infliction. 
It is needless to say how blissful was the reunion between husband and 
wife in the lodging at Clapham; how cordial were Miss Blount, the Miss 
Hibberds, Bishop, and Tid, when they all met again ; how Bishop and Tid 
were promoted to the most honourable posts; and how Bishop's name and 
fame as a capital fellow and an excellent teacher rose, till Tid taught no 
more unless when she taught her little children, but stayed at home, and 
was fully occupied in taking care of her bright suburban house and garden, 


and her friends, young and old, rich and poor; and lastly, how Bishop 
and Tid would never look at that old red rag of a shawl without the water 
coming into their eyes, to their dying day. 
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TueRE are some coincidences of history that entertain better than a novel, 
and moralize more persuasively than a sermon. The foot-prints of the 
Deity, in human action, seem there more visible than in the more isolated 
results we owe to His government of the universe. The Master-Hand 
which coerces, to a few given limits, the extravagance of human action, 
shows in more palpable evidence; the thing we call human greatness 
resolves itself more into the theatrical pretensions in which it so often 
consists ; and we are tempted, as we marvel over the humiliating study, to 
think that the loftiest of our fellows, with the best of their works, form 
but so many instruments of a nursery game in the hands of a superior 
intelligence. 

What, for example, is the career of Louis Napoleon but a providential 
plagiarism on that of Octavius Cesar? The most cursory recollection of 
our Merivale will bring up the coincidences, that both emperors rose to 
eminence from private stations, under the shadows of great names, not 
their own ; that, though both were essentially civilians, both reached the 
successions of military uncles and the chieftainhoods of great military 
nations, by much the same arts and agencies, after long intrigues and by 
very similar tenures of power, at kindred epochs as to faith and morals, 
over kindred nations as to legal and social characteristics, and amid similar 
sources of strength and weakness. As we detect so extraordinary a 
reproduction of character and events in lives severed by thousands of 
years as to time, and thousands of miles as to place, with a whole Christian 
ciuilization between the two, how are our conceptions of the world’s 
government altered, and how mean seem the parts played by the most 
successful of the world’s actors, compared with that mysterious law of 
event—the immediate guard of Providence—which seems to force great 
national movements into a few given grooves, and reduces all human flesh 
into the almost passive instrument of ends, shaped as little as possible like 
those which had been so painfully rough-hewed by itself. 

The young Augustus, when taking the first step in his extraordinary 
career, was brought in contact with a commonwealth already entered into 
the rapids of a new revolution, as enigmatic then as it became legible in 
characters of blood later. An aristocratic conspiracy had just laid low 
“the foremost man of all the world,” and for an instant his friends “ bent 
down, while bloody treason flourished over them.” But if that “ godlike 
stroke,” as it has been cailed, avenged the traditional majesty of Roman 
right, it by no means restored it. In the utter darkness that came over 
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the future, consternation took possession of every party and every leader 
of party. Antony disguised himself as a slave, and fled when no man 
pursued him. Brutus and his friends fortified themselves in the Capitol; 
and the senators and burgesses, even when not immediately concerned, did 
not dare to appear in public, to question each other on the next act in the 
drama. Like the mangled body itself, smuggled home by servants, in the 
night, supported on a broken litter, the State lay helpless and exanimate, 
shrouded in darkness, and under improvised carriage, at the hands of slaves, 
scared, more than pleased, at the death of a master. 

The first surprise over, the mutual concessions, which a present or 
proximate anarchy tends to extort, allowed the machinery of constitutional 
rule to get again into play, but the main power falling into the hands of 
the surviving consul, the debauched lieutenant of the dictator, it was soon 
made apparent that Antony meant to reserve the vacant succession for 
himself. Scarcely, on the one hand, had he directed the brands which 
had consumed Ceesar’s body to the houses of the assassins, before he seized 
Amatius, a relative of the Cesars and ardent supporter of their policy, and 
strangled him, with his principal followers, as traitors to the State. As 
the sickly youth of eighteen heard, in his school at the other side of the 
Adriatic, of this betrayal of the Czsarian policy by his uncle’s best friend, 
and acquired the certainty that the statesman who wielded the executive 
power of the republic by that uncle’s own appointment was using it against 
his nephew, he might well recall the great man’s touching apostrophe to 
Brutus, and forecast, with an anxious heart, the journey he now decided on 
making to the capital. His friends expounded to him the uncertainties of 
popular favour, and the tragic contingencies of factious times, of which his 
own family had just furnished two memorable instances: they dilated on 
the reckless ambition of Antony, on the power of the senate, and the 
influence of the republican party, and he was made to feel that, in 
aspiring to so gigantic an inheritance, he was inviting against his own 
bosom every sword, and against his own peace every treachery which had 
been turned against his uncle’s. 

But, were these counsels as wise as they were specious, it was fated 
that the individual who was to be distinguished for his prudence above 
all other statesmen should pay them no heed now, jn taking the most 
important step in his career. Influenced by principle, as the new chief of 
the great Marian party, influenced still more by feeling, as the heir of 
Cesar’s wrongs, he opposed to their reason the impulse and ascendancy of 
a fixed determination; and we are told that his mother, charmed as well 
as amazed at a daring that seemed to her little less than inspired, allowed 
even her timidity to give way, and delivered him up to the career from 
which dated the imperial house of the Cesars, with these memorable 
words :—“ Go, my son: may the gods conduct thee whither thy high 
destiny calls thee: may they grant that I may soon see thee victorious 
over thy enemies !” 

Could the veil of the future at that hour have been withdrawn, how 
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would she have recoiled from the drama her words prologued! How little 
she surmised that the time was near when the last matron that was to 
survive of her illustrious progeny, should be anxiously like her question- 
ing a dark future on the destiny of its last offshoot, and that when told 
the terrible truth that her son, Nero, was to reign, but to reign her 
murderer, should pronounce the response which epitomizes the history of 
the Cesars : ‘ Let him murder, but let him reign!” Yes, Attia, as thy 
son shall attain the destiny to which thou yieldest him, but the republic 
that gave him birth be no more, su Nero, the last of thy blood, shall 
ascend to empire, but Agrippina, his mother, perish! The parricide 
that inaugurates the rise of thy family shall follow them into their palaces, 
till it sing the requiem of their fall ! 

But though a calamity for the youth to be drawn into the furnace of 
faction, he was in circumstances that made it the law of his existence, 
and Jeft no substantial imprudence in the determination. His high birth 
and higher adoption compelled a career of greatness. He might have 
exclaimed with one to whom Shakspeare has given many like traits of 
character :-— 

The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 

That ever I was born to set it right— 
for it was the fatality of the man and the hour, that he could not live for 
himself. The Cesarian party, as if animated by the heroic genius of its 
founder, was numerous, powerful, and, above all things, in earnest ; and 


. 


from every extremity of the empire its myriad voices were hourly inviting 
the orphaned nephew to take the place of honour at their head. Even as a 
paltry question of personal security, there was as much hope in a vigorous 
campaign as under the most secluded life of privacy. The heir of the 
tyrant could only know safety in the strong arms of the devoted partisans 


who were crowding around him their services. He had inherited, with 
the name, its eminence of glory or catastrophe ; and dangerous as was the 
position of dictator, for him it was still more dangerous to be without it. 

The responsibility, solemn for any man, was terrible for one so young ; 
and ably as, for the most part, he discharged it, we must not so far lend 
ourselves to the exaggerations of history, as to believe that he owed all to 
his own inspirations. By the appointment of his prescient uncle, he had 
near him at school the counsels of an able friend destined to aid him with 
vare fidelity through the vicissitudes of his future fortunes. 

Mareus Agrippa, subsequently celebrated both as general and minister, 
was like Horace—another friend of Augustus—the son of an enfranchised 
slave; and his uprise to the first offices in a State, essentially patrician, 
indicates that the revolution, in social relations, was even greater than 
that which in the world of politics, perhaps, only typified it. He was, in 
the highest sense of the term, a man of business, possessing with force of 
character and natural courage that ready tact and intuitive good sense 
which seems more like instinct than genius, but which, if less brilliant, is 
nearly always more successful. lis straightforward abilities were exactly 
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of the class required to complete the far-reaching policies, but over-subtle 
appliances of his young companion. 

Brundisium, the first Italian station in their progress to Rome, stood 
to Epirus, where Augustus had been sojourning, as Boulogne to the coast 
of England; but instead of staking his fortunes on the chance of winning 
an enthusiastic reception from his uncle’s legions, he cautiously landed 
with a few attendants at a neighbouring village, and sent thence some 
agents to test the feelings of the inhabitants. The soldiery and people at 
once flocked to his encounter, and placed themselves and city at his 
disposition. The offer was tempting, but the young man moderated the 
enthusiasm of their zeal, by the assurance that, for the present, the satety 
of his person and of the common cause required that he should be con- 
sidered a private person. He showed no anxiety to precipitate his arrival 
in Rome.* As a boy-statesman he had time which he could profitably 
lose in letting his birthright take further root—in habituating men to 
the idea that they had among them the heir of Cesar—in feeling at his 
leisure the pulse of Rome—in mastering the state of its parties—in 
throwing out silently the filaments of that web which should enclose 
the scattered partisans of his house into an efficient faction—and, most 
important of all, in letting rival parties demonstrate their reckless 
impracticability in forcing the current of opinion to the chieftain whose 
hereditary title alone typified unity, order, conciliation, and authority. 
A few days, therefore, after his arrival at Brundisium, we find hin 
residing with his stepfather, Philippus, in the immediate vicinity of the 
country-house occupied by Cicero. It is difficult to believe that ther 
was not some concert between Augustus and the orator in this impor- 
tant approximation; and this the more that Balbus, Hirtius, and Panss, 
Cesarian senators, enjoying a position in the State only second to that of 
Antony, found it convenient about the same time to inhabit the same 
neighbourhood. Cicero, by the influence of his literary and political dis- 
tinctions, occupied much such a position in Rome as Monsieur Thiers, in 
Paris, when visited by Louis Napoleon at the end of 1848. Though a 
well-known opponent of despotism, his panegyric had formed a culmi- 
nating point in the glory of the uncle. [He was far from content, too, 
with the constitutional leaders, with whom it had been his wont to sym- 
’ pathize. What part in common, indeed, could there be between the accon- 


jlished Platonician and such impracticable stoics as Brutus? Between the 
] 


graceful statesman and such unscrupulous barrack-masters as Cassitis? 
Between the most mirthful member of good society and such envious 


destroyers of a benefactor as Casca? When conspiring the downfall of 


tyranny, they concealed their project from him, and left standing Antony 
—the second pillar of the tyranny—during whose life there was no safety 
for Cicero’s. While thus on lukewarm terms with his own party, there 





* Cwsar’s murder took place on the 15th of March ; young Octavius reached 
there on the 27th of April. 
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was much to unite him with the young pretender. Augustus seemed 
fashioned to the approval of an accomplished philosopher attached to young 
talent by the gentle instincts of a high and protective genius. Their first 
meeting had taken place under circumstances which almost gave to the 
youth the prestige of a heavenly authority, and invested his consular 


patron with an interest of vanity in his success. During a procession 
with Julius Cesar and some friends to the Capitoline Temple of Jupiter, 
Cicero had been gravely relating that he had seen in his dreams a child 
with a celestial expression of countenance descend from the sky at the 
end of a golden chain, and receive, on the very spot where they were then 
met to worship, an emblem of chastening power from the hand of Jove 
himself. At this moment the young Augustus arrived to join the sacri- 
ficial group, and few were surprised to find—and least of all, we surmise, 
the brother augurs, Cesar and Cicero—that his was the angelic face that 
had been seen in the vision. The question of personal safety, too—of 
moment with every politician—was paramount with Cicero, and he pro- 
bably felt that while assured of the protection which the senatorial forces 
night afford, it was no mean wisdom to cast about a little further to 
secure, through the young idol of the veterans, a defence that might be 
nearer the true scene of hisdangers. It was easy to flatter himself too, that, 
under his counsels, Augustus might be content to preside over Rome, as 
Pericles over Athens, and even if the moment had arrived when Rome 
could exist but under the chastening arm he has foreseen in his vision, 
where could he look for a master who, so much his friend, would wield 
power with a more discriminating favour for personal deserts ? 

As Augustus continued his progress to Rome, he was met at every 
point by his uncle’s friends,—the considerable men of every town and 
hamlet,—and above all by the veterans to whom Cesar had distributed 
lands at the close of the Gallic and Civil wars. Offers of money and 
personal service were everywhere addressed to him, and his entry into the 
city itself nearly resembled a triumph. 

Antony was conspicuous among the intimate friends of his uncle, who 
avoided greeting him ; and though Augustus treated the omission as the 
right of the consul’s position and age, it is not likely that he overlooked 
the true explanation. Political expediency is a great teacher of humility, 
and, as it conducted Louis Napoleon in 1848 to the homes of Thiers, 
Changarnier, Berryer, and even of Proudhon, in the hope of securing 
their help to triumph over their parties, it now brought the smiling 
Augustus to the door of the important functionary who, both by his 
authority as consul, and his force as general, had the power of making 
him sole master of the commonwealth. But the Roman magistrate was 
just now not to be cajoled into an instrument. He kept the pretender 
Waiting in his antechamber, received him with haughty ceremony, frigidly 
demanded his business, could not sufficiently humiliate the youth who 
aspired to be the first figure in a universe, and at last sent him away with 
what amounted to an admission that, possessing an enormous sum of 
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money left by the uncle, he held to it, and not to the nephew, for much 
the same reason—namely, to fill the vacant place to which the latter was 
aspiring. 

The aim of Augustus, however, was attained by the parade of the 
visit and the publicity of its details. The warmth of his manner, the 
vehemence of his language and gestures as he rejoined his followers who 
awaited him without, proclaimed the virtuous indignation of an injured 
man, and apostrophizing Antony as though still present, he exclaimed, 
“ Why, Antony, will you oppose the honours we would pay to the great man 
whose office and treasures you are enjoying? At all events suffer me, his 
adopted son, to give the citizens the legacies he bequeathed them, and | 
will abandon to you the rest, content with the heritage of his name and 
the affection of the people.” 

Antony was not long in understanding that he was not to halt midway 
in the policy to which he was committed, and at once followed the appro- 
priation of the young man’s money by a decree that threw the remaining 
property of Cesar into a sort of Roman chancery, which made its realiza- 
tion by the young man remote, if not impossible. 

But there are some positions—and amongst them was that of Antony— 
in which the most sagacious expedients have their countervailing mischief. 
By a prescient statecraft of the dictator, which was to disturb the world 
after the fine organs that had devised it should have shrunk into a few 
pinches of ashes—a statecraft imitated by Napoleon at St. Helena— 
300,000 citizens were interested by small bequests in the validity and 
speedy administration of his will. The sturdy and impoverished veterans, 
the starving burgesses, who but a few weeks before had heard the eloquent 
Antony stirring their blood to sudden mutiny by the recital of this very 
generosity, must have seen with astonishment, and brooked with impatience, 
an apostasy of whose enormous wrong they were in their own persons such 
competent witnesses. Warm as was their sympathy for their young fellow- 
sufferer, in whom the large policies of their late chief promised such 
ample development, and bitter as was their indignation against the recreant 
Antony—scrupling at no injustice, even to them, in the pursuit of his 
ambition—the two sentiments must have been wrought to intensity as the 
young heir came forward, and selling whatever property he or his family 
possessed, discharged the almost fabulous bequest. 

Augustus,* who commenced his career by this act of almost suicidal 
munificence, was naturally one of the most parsimonious of men; and though 
statecraft controlled in him this feeling, as every other, it might at the 
time have been doubted whether in forfeiting at one swoop a quarter of a 
million sterling, he was not sacrificing the solid sinews for the ephemeral 





* It will be recollected that, in 1850, when Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was busy 
in his labour of displacement, and the parties refused him not only the Bonaparte 
property confiscated by the Bourbons, but the modest “ frais de représentation,” for 
which he had petitioned, he made his appeal to the sympathies of his supporters by 
selling his magnificent stud of horses, 
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stimuli of the war which was impending. But the truth appears to be 
that about one object he was not only earnest, but impassioned in his 
earnestnesss, and as that object was outside the weakness of his own 
organism, the strongest tendencies of his nature exercised no influence 
on its pursuit. Timid, insincere, and all-calculating, there was yet one 
ennobling passion from whose expression no sacrifice made him shrink, 
from whose enforcement no risk made him desist. The memory of his 
adopted father, and the avenging of his death, were things paramount in 
his nature; and it was this almost romantic sentiment that sent him, a mere 
boy, amid daggers yet red with the blood of his great protector—that urged 
him to sacrifice all he held most dear in his own or family fortunes, in 
punctilious reverence to his bequest—that, when everybody else on whom 
the duty fell, shrank from holding the annual games established in his 
honour, emboldened him to preside in person over the most magnificent 
celebration he could confer on them, and that extorted from senators and 
burgesses the exclamation—“ What manner of youth is this? ”—as with 
slender arm outstretched to the statue of his uncle, he addressed the people 
and strengthened his pledges to them with the oath—“ So may I attain to 
my father’s honours ?” 

Nor was this a fitful or evanescent phase of character. It was con- 
stantly under test. The senators had decreed that the golden chair of 
Julius should evermore hold the place of honour in every festiva! of Rome; 
but emancipated by his death, they naturally recoiled from perpetuating 
the memorial of their servitude. When Augustus, therefore, sent the chair 
to an edile about to give the people one of the customary spectacles, the 
magistrate demurred, and claimed to occupy the chief seatat a festival of 
which he was himself defraying the expenses. Antony was of the same 
opinion, but showed enough of the respect for law he was bound to as 
consul, to cover his contumacy with the promise that he would consult the 
senate. “ Proceed, Antony,” exclaimed the youth, in the hearing of a 
large crowd assembled to hear the decision; “ and while you are consulting 
the senate, I will proceed also, and set my father’s chair in the place the 
Jaw marks for it.” 

Fortune took his audacity into favour. As the sun was said to have 
been surrounded by a peculiar radiance to greet the morning of his entry 
into Rome, so when giving his series of Cesarian games, a brilliant comet 
appeared above the horizon, and remained during seven of the eleven 
days the festival lasted. As the entertainments were given in Cesar’s 
honour under the patronage of his ancestress Venus, it was natural for 
statecraft to suggest, and for a fond credulity to believe, that the pheno- 
menon which day and night claimed their homage, was the great Julius 
himself entered formally into the divine family, of which by birth he was 
amember; and even to those of more infirm faith it was pleasing as a 
point of national vanity to find it thought that their late master was 
shining in his new character of divinity over the festivities celebrated 
inhis honour, The senate bowed to a dispensation so clearly revealed. 
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They formally recognized the apotheosis of the man whom they had just 
slaughtered like an ox in the shambles; they permitted Augustus to erect 
to him a star-surmounted statue in the temple of Venus; they gave their 
victim’s name to the contemporary month, and they appointed a college 
and priesthood to regulate the ceremonies and order of his worship. In 


other words, they recognized their young antagonist as the son of a god. 
For the high-handed Antony no turn of events could have been more 
unfortunate. ‘The lofty position which Cesar’s murder had given him, 
like that given to Cavaignac by the fall of the French monarchy, was 
hourly receding from under his feet. In a crisis where the habit of com- 


manl and the possession of power was everything, his star had puled 
before that of the frail boy from the Apollonian school. In vain he had 
succeeded to a heritage of almost absolute power, to which he had 
pretensions as a relative, and rights asa colleague. His wisest acts but 
profited a contemned stripling, and he was without a party at the moment 
that he had been expecting a sovereignty. 

“‘ Better,” says a great authority “is a poor and wise child than an 
old and foolish king, who will not be advised, fer out of prison he cometh 
to reign.” But the superb Antony, foolish as he had been, was teachable 
in the schoo! of adversity, and the veterans who had so long vainly urged 
an accommydation between him and the young pretender, were deigned a 
friendlier aearing now that he had convinced himself that there remained 
but Augustus who could secure him the appointments he coveted. ‘The 
rivals met, embraced, made their explanations, laid down their con- 
ditions, and swore a mutual service. ‘The senators, alarmed at the recon- 
ciliation, were all the more determined to refuse Antony the large 
proconsular command which was to have been its firstfruits, but the two 
chiefs transferred the decision to the people, and Antony was thus voted 
an authority over some of the chief provinces of the empire, which was 
to accomplish, though in an unforeseen manner, the triumph of his young 
rival. 

When the time came when Antony was expected to pay his pro- 
portion of service to the alliance, his wayward vanity again got the better 
of his gratitude, and he unceremoniously flung aside a friendship whose 
services were now for another. Augustus made his customary appeal to 
public opinion, and not content with exciting the discontent of the soldiers 
and officers under Antony’s command, was hurried, it is said, by his 
juvenile indignation, aided perhaps by the counsels of Cicero,* to take 
men into pay, to get rid of his rival by a treacherous assassination. 

When Antony discovered and discomfited the plot, Augustus, who 
knew that the Cxsarians looked to the tried experience of Antony as 
their best hope of mastering Cassius and the chiefs of the republican 
conspiracy, found it necessary to do all an innocent man might do to free 
himself from the imputation. He protested everywhere against the 





* Prudentes et boni viri ct credunt factum et probant.—Crc, ad Div. xii. 23. 
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« fubrication,” demanded a public inquest, and when, on proceeding to 
the consul’s residence, he was neither admitted nor allowed to see the 
witnesses, he publicly branded his accuser with those cheap epithets— 
liar, calumniator, and impostor—which befitted perhaps equally his own 
affectation of indignant virtue. 

If the self-confidence of Antony was out of keeping with what a just 
estimate of his strength would have warranted, it must be confessed to 
have thrown no little uncertainty about the prospects of his rival, who, too 


voung to tranquillize the confidence of the great party which desired to 
young g y 


look up to him as its head, might find the favour of the people and the 
personal attachment of the veterans of little service in the isolation 
threatened by the distrust of the senate and the new hostility of the consul. 
But we are here to have a striking manifestation of the influence the moral 
world exercises in the physical history of our race. To haughty patri- 
cians, like Antony and Brutus, tracing their birth to the demigods of the 
carth or the early founders of the republic, Augustus was but a busy 
plotter of dubious birth, who would be better employed in the lower 
exercises of literature than in disturbing the magnificent game of politics 
which more respectable parties might reasonably enough contend about. 
Grey in arms or statesmanship, they could not surmise that there lay any 
dangerous potency in the insignificant youth, already ridiculous for his 
crotchet concerning some incomprehensible claim to imperial rule which 
neither the laws nor the constitution warranted. They saw not that for 
the great mass of the people—prescient of the future—the shadowy mantle 
of the great dictator had fallen on these slender shoulders, and that round 
that spacious and thoughtful brow the weird diadem was already glitter- 
ing. The magic of high achievement, the enchantment of a wondrous 
intellectual supremacy which had passed away, were still operating through 
the halluwing channels of memory on the susceptible nature of the great 
’ that had passed away by 
violence, and existed not in law, had yet a truer being than the insti- 
tutions which were temporarily supplying its place. The unborn possi- 
bility of rule was in the Cesavian principle, and nowhere else. It was the 
only element that combined force with authority, and therefore the only 
clement on which that immense mass of demoralization—Roman society— 
could rest. The principle of a government, which had been the in- 
carnate reign of genius on earth, had become hereditary in the ruined 
nature of the Roman world, and now, therefore, was hanging suspended 
over its head, first to strike as a sword, and then to reign as a sceptre. 


miss of Roman paganism. The “ empire’ 


To these powerful aids and accessories—which contemporary history 
shows not to be unique—were added others that could belong but 
to the great man’s heir coming into the world at a period which was 
felt to be an epoch of great social transformation. The presentiment of a 
mighty change fermenting in every mind, aided no doubt by the profound 
statecraft of the first Cesar, had set in movement through the empire a 
multitude of supernatural rumours and belief’, which, predicting the 
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greatness of “the coming man,” still more surely achieved it. He was 
the firstborn of a virgin, Attia, his mother, having been embraced by the 
god Apollo, or the Sun. During her pregnancy, a prodigy occurred so 
surely indicating that nature was producing a king for the universe, that 
the senate, in a decree never executed, ordered that no child of the year 
should be preserved.* He was born on the memorable day when Cicero 
crushed under the iron heel of power the conspiracy of Catiline and his 
assgciates; and on the hour of his birth, Nigidius, the astrologer, paid 
homage to his father, because the stars had conducted him to the certainty 
that in the mean room occupied by his wife the Lord of the World had been 
born. ‘The consular Cicero and the illustrious orator, Catullus, had had 
revelations of his favour with the Father of godsand men. His mother, also, 
had had her vision, which spoke of a divine intermarriage with the stars, 
and of heaven and earth being called in to witness her glory. Even the 
husband, pleased by the mythological invasion on his domestic rights, had 
seen in his dreams a supernatural brilliancy issuing from his wife, and 
enlightening the darkness of a world. As a child, too, Augustus had 
ordered some noisy frogs in his neighbourhood to silence, and they were 
silent; and, having been left as infant on the floor at bed-time, was not to 
be found next day, until his mother and friends, after long search, descried 
him at the top of a high tower, with his fine face turned towards the 
paternal element—the Sun. When he entered Rome as the heir of the 
murdered dictator, the sun again shone on him with remarkable brilliancy ; 
and when he gave his great games of Venus, the constellated Julius took 
up a prominent place in the heavens to consecrate, in the sight of all men, 
the miraculous destiny of the heaven-born ruler. 

How many of these extraordinary statements were contemporancous 


with Augustus, and how many were borrowed later from more sacred 
sources, it is hardly worth our while to inquire. It is enough for our 
purpose to know that there existed at the time the faith, founded on a 
supernatural presentiment, to confer on the cause that felicitous impetus, 
which in every country belongs to the popular consciousness of a predeter- 


mined success. 

On the other side, now that the period had arrived when Antony, in 
the drunken imitation of his great chieftain, was to stake his all ona 
single cast of the die, on which so colossal a destiny depended, it turned 
out that his policy had not been so heedless as his character might have 
predicated. He had forced the unstable senate to pass agrarian laws for 
his soldiery, and to confer on them other privileges. He had secured the 
command of large sums of money. He had appointed his friends to 
important military commands, and wielding yet, as consul, the powers to 
give effect to his treason under the highest sanction known to the Roman 
constitution, was entitled, at the expiration of his year of office, to claim 
as his right the proconsulate of the all-important Cisalpine province. 





* Suetonius: Oct. Aug. Vit. ¢,. xciy, 
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Altogether, his position was not an assured one, but it was strong in the 
weakness of his foes, whose forces were spread about in remote countries, 
or ill organized, and had to receive his attack at the time and in the 
manner which suited his purposes. 

But his first interview with the legions that lay under his command at 
Brundisium admonished him that he had not yet sounded the depths of his 
danger. Claiming the mastery which, through such miscreants as himself, 
had become the right of their all-effective swords, the soldiers bade him 
mount his tribunal and explain as he best could the delay of their donatives, 
the postponement of their vengeance on the murderers of Cesar, and his 
systematic ill-treatment of the ji/ius divi, whom they recognized as the only 
heir of their late chief. 

The first lieutenant of the great man had learnt not to be unworthy 
of an occasion that required courageous vigour. He met and overawed 
their mutiny by the immediate execution of the more insolent of their 
number; and by increasing his largesses to the rest, was able to despatch 
them towards the province for which he was now to contend with Decimus 
Brutus and the army of the senate. 

But the ability and sustained energy of the debauched old soldier was 
of no avail against the opposition of Augustus, who “ was the adder in 
the path that biteth the horse’s heels, so that his ridér shall fall backward.” 
Encouraging every friendship, soothing every antipathy, creating every 
aid, extracting every use, and using every influence, the young leader met 
Antony everywhere, and left him unable to count upon any of his 
resources. He waylaid him by assassins in his own house; assisted Piso 
and Cicero to attack him in the senate; had him scowled at by the people 
and veterans in the Forum, deserted by the legions he most counted upon 
in the field, and finally, bringing in the aid of considerable forces, enabled 
the new consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, to rout him as he was besieging 
Decimus Brutus in the fortified city of Modena. 

The two consuls died of injuries received in the battle, the young 
Augustus being accused of causing the wounds of the one and poisoning 
those of the other, in the hope that their deaths would confer on him the 
executive power as consul, with the command of the army. But with his 
success had grown the jealousy of the senate, and the fancied power on his 
side of showing them its danger; and between the exigencies of the one and 
the alarms of the other, it was clear that a Gordian knot was about to be 
formed, which the sword of a Roman Deux Decembre could alone unfasten. 
As in 1851, the Legislative Assembly, in yielding to the demand of 
repealing the law which forbade the re-election of Louis Napoleon as 
President, would probably have postponed or escaped the successful coup 
d'état which followed, so it is possible that the Roman senate would have 
acted wisely in rescinding the constitutional enactment, which made the 
age of Augustus a disqualification for the consulate. 

Arma tenenti 
Omnia dat qui justa negat, 
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To their assumption of the tones of mastery, and their orders to join 
Decimus Brutus in the pursuit of Antony, he replied by sending four 
hundred legionaries—the delegates of his army—with a petition for the 
consulate. ‘The instructions of the veterans brooked no delay, and when 
time was asked for deliberation, one of them pointed to his sword, and 
curtly told the senate, “If you will not, this will.” 

Like the French Assembly, “ they would not,’ 
eight legions of tried soldiers entered the city amid the silence of some 
and the applauding shouts of others, posted themselves in the public 
places, and scarcely deigning to notice the show of resistance made by 
some of the senators, pledged their rude patriotism to secure the integrity 
of that appeal to the sovereign will of the Romans, to which the injustice 
of a cabal had reluctantly forced their master. The senators now listened 
toreason. They had before declared him the saviour of his country ; with 
the aid of the veterans they were willing now to choose him as their consul 


’ and a few weeks later 


a Uurgence. But respect for legality was a paramount law in the policy of 
Augustus, and even for so patriotic an object he could not spare their 
enthusiasii the most insignificant of the forms of the constitution. And 
rightly. lor who of the mighty multitude, then hallooing him on, knew so 
well as he, that of their ouce glorious republic, forms were now all that 


remained to them? When every legality was duly fultilled, the voices of 


the senate and people were found in happy accordance with the swords 
of the veterans. Augustus was elected chief magistrate of Rome and 
commander-in-chief of its armies; and thus to the shame of a very high 
degree of civilization, did this little deformed and unscrupulous adven- 
turer become the master of the greatest empire in the universe. 

As it is not the aim of this paper to follow Augustus in his career of 
general, we pass the circumstances which formed the triumvirate and 
enabled him to destroy the last remnant of the senatorial arms, and 
proceed to sum up the polity by which a man so unconsidered in many 
of his attributes managed to retain in his hands, for the rest of a long life, 
the unchallenged sway over a mighty empire established by the robust 
arms of men accustomed to look on republican freedom as the sine qud 
non of national existence. 

We may divide the public life of Augustus into two epochs.— 

1. He began by finding that his natural associate, Antony, nursed views 
of ambition for himself, and that, with the wealth and forces of the empire 
in his experienced hand, he was both for him and the senate the danger 
of the moment. Neither old nor influential enough to stand against him 
alone, he was the more inclined to the party of the senate, as its alliance 
gave a colour of legality to his pretensions, a character of respectability 
to his policy, and furnished him with those materials of organization and 
oceasions of public action above all things essential to the pretender 
who has a party to strengthen. Acquiring credit and consideration 
rather than evidencing authority, he aimed at gradually consolidating 
his position by a prudent system of coalition, and by allowing time in 
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its sure progress clearly to impersonate in him the principle of Cesarian 
sovereignty. 

2. When the death of Antony gave him the whole empire, and 
enabled him to act out his own policy, a modest abnegation of personal 
ambition formed the surface of each day’s conduct, combined with a 
carefully organized plan of quietly absorbing the whole action of the 
state. All his arts, those “arts” which Tacitus shrewdly contrasts with 
the “dissimulation” of Tiberius, were directed to make the people 
forget the unsparing cruelty that had disgraced and helped him as 
the armed competitor for power. He became the just, conciliatory, and 
humble friend who exercised jurisdiction, but under compulsion, and 
then but for the honour of the state, and the well-being of his fellow- 


citizens, his statecraft designated by himself a comedy in his dying hour, 


having no other aim than to convince the world that it was to do it the 
most precious service which can fall within the power of an individual, 
that he was consenting to honour it with a slavery that formed the 
master passion of his existence. 

Doing homage to all the instincts, good and bad, of the people— 
making their pleasure almost his chief rule of conduct—he was generous, 
flexible, familiar, the personal friend of almost every Roman :—merciful 
by habit, severe by policy, contemning injuries to himself when not 
perilous to his power, as punishing injuries on the public when com- 
mitted by his own household, and omitting no means of flattering the 
susceptibilities, personal or political, of men who were all the more ready 
to become his slaves the more he treated them as his fellow-citizens. He 
ostentatiously refused civic rights to foreigners, whose claims had been 
pressed on him by his wife and step-son, revived the use of the old distin- 
guishing garment of Rome, wearing himself, after the fashion of a 
Cincinnatus, a homely toga spun by his wife and daughters ; walked about 
the streets as a private citizen, plainly attired, without lictors or the 
ordinary insignia of magisterial power, and returned to a simple, orderly 
home, in whose occupation he had been preceded by a second-rate 
rhetorician. In the law-courts he more than once appeared to be cross- 
examined as an ordinary witness. He voted, as the other citizens, with 
his tribe, in the annual elections ; went round after the manner of the 
ancients, with his own candidates, offering them to popular adoption, with 
the modest proviso, ‘if they deserve the honour,” and patiently suffered 
from time to time refractory essays of independence by his senate, as 
ridiculous in themselves as they must have been trying to the temper of 
the master. In the same spirit, when his adopted sons Caius and Lucius 
Agrippa—the children of his sister—were made chiefs of the Equestrian 
Order, and promoted to the consular dignity, he earnestly sought to have 
the credit of declining for them the distinction, and carried so far his fear 
of anything approaching to kingly prerogative, or the semblance of dicta- 
torial power, that he firmly repelled the title of dominus, or master, with 
which his flatterers sought to address him, as well as the royal surname 
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Romulus, for whose laudatory allusion to his second founding of the city 
he avowed his preference. 

He often declined the consulate, perseveringly refused the dangerous 
honour of the formal dictature, ever and anon affected to resign his powers, 
carefully stipulated when he resumed them for a limited tenure, and 
constantly refused to suffer any decree for regulating the succession to the 
empire, in the fear of suggesting too plainly to the Romans the tale of 
their perished liberties. 

In fact, as in semblance, this able politician was in no hurry cf 
acquisitiveness. Satisfied with what he had, he was sure that time was 
but ripening for him what remained. Patiently awaiting the fundamental 
changes he sought, he introduced them but as fair pretexts and apt 
occasions offered. He organized a system of aristocratic precedence at 
the public games, after some public contumely on an honourable senator, 
On the pretext of guarding distant provinces, he established, instead of 
temporary levies, permanently standing armies. He introduced into the 
city, as a personal defence, the Praetorian guards, out of the need of sub- 
duing an election tumult, and qnietly allowed anarchy to reign in Rome 
through months before he could be induced to accept for its repression the 
extraordinary powers which he then of course retained until his death. 

Respecting forms while changing substance, shocking no interests, break- 
ing up no customs, adapting his views of ambition to all the circumstances 
of the time and people—with the soldiers no more than their general or 
imperator ; with the people but a tribune or consul; with the senate but 
their leading member, or princeps ; preserving every exterior of a republic 
over a monarchy wholly uncontrolled—his felicitous policy successfully 
conveyed the illusion that if greatness was his fortune, abnegation was his 
nature, and that the worst of all forms of government was the most 
propitious to the happiness of the people. 

Allowing much for the necessities of event, and making every deduc- 
tion for the influence of chance, both of which must count for something 
in the wisest combinations of human policy, we are yet compelled to the 
conclusion, that rarely could such achievements have stood to any man’s 
views of policy, in a more direct relationship of cause and effect. He 
had to contend with five civil wars and the factions they left, with eleven 
conspiracies, with armies often mutinous, always insolent, with a metro- 
politan population frequently on the brink of famine, and an empire wide 
as Europe in utter derangement and confusion; yet by a magic, which 
some writers say was neither genius nor statesmanship, this young man 
managed to subdue every opponent, conquer every difficulty, and solidly 
establish himself in hereditary rule over the great commonwealth, to leave 
it at last to his family, after a fifty years’ reign, in a state of unparalleled 
quiet and contentment. 
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Wives and Danghters, 


AN EVERY-DAY STORY. 
— +4 
CHAPTER XVIII 
Mr. Osporne’s SECRET. 


SBORNE and Roger came to the 

Hall; Molly found Roger established 

there when she returned after this 

absence at home. She gathered 

that Osborne was coming ; but very 

little was said about him inany way. 

Thesquire scarcely ever left his wife’s 

room now; he sat by her, watching 

her, and now and then moaning to 

himself. She was so much under the 

influence of opiates that she did not 

often rouse up; but when she did, 

shealmost invariably asked for Moliy. 

In their rare téte-a-téte, she would 

ask after Osborne—where he was, if 

he had been told, and if he was com- 

ing? In her weakened and confused 

- state of intellect she seemed to have 

retained two strong impressions—one, of the sympathy with which Molly 

had received her confidence about Osborne; the other, of the anger which 

her husband entertained against him. Before the squire she never men- 

tioned Osborne’s name; nor did she seem at her ease in speaking about 

him to Roger, while, when she was alone with Molly, she hardly spoke of 

any one else. She must have had some sort of wandering idea that Roger 

blamed his brother, while she remembered Molly’s eager defence, which 

she had thought hopelessly improbable at the time. At any rate she 

made Molly her confidant about her first-born, She sent her to ask 

Roger how soon he would come, for she seemed to know perfectly well 
that he was coming. 

“Tell me all Roger says. He will tell you.” 

But it was several days before Molly could ask Roger any questions ; 
and meanwhile Mrs. Hamley’s state had materially altered. At length 
Molly came upon Roger sitting in the library, his head buried in his 
hands, He did not hear her footstep till she was close beside him, Then 
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he lifted up his face, red, and stained with tears, his hair all ruffled up 
and in disorder. 

‘“‘T’ve been wanting to see you alone,” she began. “ Your mother 
does so want some news of your brother Osborne. She told me last week 
to ask you about him, but I did not like to speak of him before your father.” 

“She hardly ever named him to me.” 

“T don’t know why ; for to me she used to talk of him perpetually, 
I have seen so little of her this week, and I think she forgets a great deal 
now. Still, if you don’t mind, I should like to be able to tell her some- 
thing if she asks me again.” 


He put his head again between his hands, and did not answer her for 
some time. 

“* What does she want to know? ” said he, at last. “ Does she know 
that Osborne is coming soon——any day?” 


“Yes. But she wants to know where he is.” 

“T can’t tell you. I don’t exactly know. I believe he’s abroad, but 
I’m not sure.” 

“ But you’ve sent papa’s letter to him?” 

“T’ve sent it to a friend of his who will know better than I do 
where he’s to be found. You must know that he isn’t free from 
creditors, Molly. You can’t have been one of the family, like a child of 
the house almost, without knowing that much. For that and for other 
reasons I don’t exactly know where he is.” 

“J will tell her so. You are sure he will come?” 

** Quite sure. But, Molly, I think my mother may live some time 
yet ; don’t you? Dr. Nicholls said so yesterday when he was here with 
your father. He said she had rallied more than he had ever expected. 
You're not afraid of any change that makes you so anxious for Osborne's 
coming ? 

“No. It's only for her that I asked. She did seem so to crave for news 
of him. I think she dreamed of him; and then when she wakened it 
vas a relief to her to talk about him to me. She always seemed to 
associate me with him. We used to speak so much of him when we 
were together.” 

“T don’t know what we should any of us have done without you. 
You've been like a daughter to my mother.” 

“T do so love her,” said Molly, softly. 

“Yes; Isee. Have you ever noticed that she sometimes calls you 
‘Fanny?’ It was the name of a little sister of ours who died. I think 
she often takes you for her. It was partly that, and partly that at such a 
time as this one can’t stand on formalities, that made me call you Molly. 
I hope you don’t mind it?” 

“No; I like it. But will you tell me something more about your 
brother? She really hungers for news of him.” 

“ She'd better ask me herself. Yet, no! I am so involved by pro- 
mises of secrecy, Molly, that I couldn’t satisfy her if she ence began 
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to question me. I believe he’s in Belgium, and that he went there about 
a fortnight ago, partly to avoid his creditors, You know my father has 


refused to pay his debts?” 

“¢Yes; at least, I knew something like it.” 

“J don’t believe my father could raise the money all at once without 
having recourse to steps which he would exceedingly recoil from. Yet 
for the time it places Osborne in a very awkward position.” 

“T think what vexes your father a good deal is some mystery as to 
how the money was spent.” 

“Tf my mother ever says anything about that part of the affair,” said 
Roger, hastily, “assure her from me that there’s nothing of vice or 
wrong-doing about it. I can’t say more: I’m tired. But set her mind 
at ease on this point.” 

“T’m not sure if she remembers all her painful anxiety about this,” 
said Molly. ‘She used to speak a great deal to me about him before 
you came, when your father seemed so angry. And now, whenever she 
sees me she wants to talk on the old subject ; but she doesn’t remember 
so clearly. If she were to see him I don’t believe she would recollect why 
she was uneasy about him while he was absent.” 

“He must be here soon. I expect him every day,” said Roger, uneasily. 

“Do you think your father will be very angry with him?” asked 
Molly, with as much timidity as if the squire’s displeasure might be 
directed against her. 

“TI don’t know,” said Roger. “ My mother’s illness may alter him; 
but he didn’t easily forgive us formerly. I remember once—but that is 
nothing to the purpose. I can’t help fancying that he has put himself 
under some strong restraint for my mother’s sake, and that he won't 
express much. But it doesn’t follow that he will forget it. My father 
is a man of few affections, but what he has are very strong ; he feels any- 
thing that touches him on these points deeply and permanently. That 
unlucky valuing of the property! It has given my father the idea of 
post-obits id 

“What are they ?” asked Molly. 

“Raising money to be paid on my father’s death, which, of course, 
involves calculations as to the duration of his life.” 

“ How shocking!” said she. 

“T’m as sure as Iam of my own life that Osborne never did anything 
of the kind. But my father expressed his suspicions in language that 
irritated Osborne; and he doesn’t speak out, and won’t justify himself 
even as much as he might; and, much as he loves me, I’ve but little 
influence over him, or else he would tell my father all. Well, we must 
leave it to time,” he added, sighing. “ My mother would have brought 
us all right, if she’d been what she once was.” 

He turned away, leaving Molly very sad. She knew that every 
member of the fumily she cared for so much was in trouble, out of which 
she saw no exit; and her small power of helping them was diminishing 
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day by day as Mrs. Hamley sank more and more under the influence of 
opiates and stupefying illness. Her father had spoken to her only this 
very day of the desirableness of her returning home for good, Mrs. 
Gibson wanted her—for no particular reason, but for many small frag- 
ments of reasons. Mrs. Hamley had ceased to want her much, only 
occasionally appearing to remember her existence. Her position (her 
father thought—the idea had not entered her head) in a family of which 
the only woman was an invalid confined to bed, was becoming awkward. 
But Molly had begged hard to remain two or three days longer—only 
that—only till Friday. If Mrs. Hamley should want her (she argued, 
with tears in her eyes), and should hear that she had left the house, she 
would think her so unkind, so ungrateful ! 

“My dear child, she’s getting past wanting any one! The keenness 
of earthly feelings is deadened.” 

“Papa, that is worst of all. I cannot bear it. I won't believe it. She 
may not ask for me again, and may quite forget me; but I’m sure, to 
the very last, if the medicines don’t stupefy her, she will look round for 
the squire and her children. For poor Osborne most of all; because he’s 
in sorrow.” 

Mr. Gibson shook his head, but said nothing in reply. In a minute 
or two he asked,— 

“T don’t like to take you away while you even fancy you can be of 
use or comfort to one who has been so kind to you. But, if she hasn't 
wanted you before Friday, will you be convinced, will you come home 
willingly ?” 

“Tf I go then, I may see her once again, even if she hasn’t asked for 
me?” inquired Molly. 

“ Yes, of course. You must make no noise, no step; but you may 
go in and see her. I must tell you, I’m almost certain she won't ask 
for you.” 

“But she may, papa. I will go home on Friday, if she has not. I 
think she will.” 

So Molly hung about the house, trying to do all she could out of the 
sick-room, for the comfort of those in it. ‘They only came out for meals, 
or for necessary business, and found little time for talking to her, so her 
life was solitary enough, waiting for the call that never came. The 
evening of the day on which she had had the above conversation with 
Roger, Osborne arrived. He came straight into the drawing-room, where 
Molly was seated-on the rug, reading by firelight, as she did not like to 
ring for candles merely for her own use. Osborne came in, with a kind 
of hurry, which almost made him appear as if he would trip himself 
up, and fall down.. Molly rose. He had not noticed her before; now he 
came forwards, and took hold of both her hands, leading her into the full 
flickering light, and straining his eyes to look into her face. 

‘How isshe? You will tell me—you must know the truth! I’ve 
travelled day and night since I got your father’s letter.” 
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Before she could frame her answer, he had sate down in the nearest 
chair, covering his eyes with his hand. 

“She’s very ill,” said Molly. “That you know; but I don’t think 
she suffers much pain. She has wanted you sadly.” 

He groaned aloud. ‘ My father forbade me to come.” 

“T know!” said Molly, anxious to prevent his self-reproach. ‘ Your 
brother was away, too. I think no one knew how ill she was—she had 
been an invalid for so long.” 

“ You know Yes ! she told yeu a great deal—she was very fond 
of you. And God knows how I loved her. If I had not béen forbidden to 
come home, I should have told her all. Does my father know of my 
coming now?” 

“Yes,” said Molly; “I told him papa had sent for you.” 

Just at that moment the squire came in. He had not heard of Osborne’s 
arrival, and was seeking Molly to ask her to write a letter for him. 

Osborne did not stand up when his father entered. He was too much 
exhausted, too much oppressed by his feelings, and also too much estranged 
by his father’s angry, suspicious letters. If he had come forward with 
any manifestation of feeling at this moment, everything might have been 
different. But he waited for his father to see him before he uttered a word. 
All that the squire said when his eye fell upon him at last was,— 

“You here, sir!” 

And, breaking off in the directions he was giving to Molly, he abruptly 
left the room. All the time his heart was yearning after his first-born ; 
but mutual pride kept them asunder. Yet he went straight to the butler, 
and asked of him when Mr. Osborne had arrived, and how he had come, 
and if he had had any refreshment—dinner or what—since his arrival ? 

“ For I think I forget everything now!” said the poor squire, putting 
his hand up to his head. ‘For the life of me, I can’t remember whether 
we've had dinner or not; these long nights, and all this sorrow and 
witching, quite bewilder me.” 


“Perhaps, sir, you will take some dinner with Mr. Osborne. Mrs. 


Morgan is sending up his directly. You hardly sate down at dinner-time, 
sir, you thought my mistress wanted something.” 

“Ay! I remember now. No! I won't have any more. Give 
Mr. Osborne what wine he chooses. Perhaps he can eat and drink.” 
So the squire went away upstairs with bitterness as well as sorrow in 
his heart. 

When lights were brought, Molly was struck with the change in 
Osborne, He looked haggard and worn; perhaps with travelling and 
anxiety. Not quite such a dainty gentleman either, as Molly had thought 
him, when she had last seen him calling on her stepmother, two months 
before. But she liked him better now. The tone of his remarks pleased 
her more. He was simpler, and less ashamed of showing his feelings. 
He asked after Roger in a warm, longing kind of way. Roger was out: 
he had ridden to Ashcombe to transact some business for the squire, 
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Osborne evidently wished for his return; and hung about restlessly in the 
drawing-room after he had dined. 

“ You are sure I may not see her to-night?” he asked Molly, for the 
third or fourth time. 

“ No, indeed. I will go up again if you like it. But Mrs. Jones, the 
nurse Dr. Nicholls sent, is a very decided person. I went up while you 
were at dinner, and Mrs. Hamley had just taken her drops, and was 
on no account to be disturbed by seeing any one, much less by any 
excitement.” 

Osborne kept walking up and down the long drawing-room, half talking 
to himself, half to Molly. 

“T wish Roger would come. He seems to be the only one to give me 
a welcome. Does my father always live upstairs in my mother’s rooms, 
Miss Gibson?” 

‘“‘ He has done since her last attack. I believe he reproaches himself 
for not having been enough alarmed before.” 

“You heard all the words he said to me: they were not much of a 
welcome, were they? And my dear mother, who always—whether I was 
to blame or not I suppose Roger is sure to come home to-night ?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“ You are stuying here, are you not? Do you often see my mother, 
or does this omnipotent nurse keep you out too?” 

“Mrs. Hamley hasn’t asked for me for three days now, and I don't 
go into her room unless she asks. I’m leaving on Friday, I believe.” 

“ My mother way very fond of you, I know.” 

After a while he said, in a voice that had a great deal of sensitive pain 
in its tone,— 

“T suppose—do you know whether she is quite conscious—quiie 
herself ?” , 

“ Not always conscious,” said Molly, tenderly. “She has to take so 
many opiates. But she never wanders, only forgets, and sleeps.” 

“ Oh, mother, mother!” said he, stopping suddenly, and hanging over 
the fire, his hands on the chimney-piece. 

When Roger came home, Molly thought it time to retire. Poor girl! 
it was getting time for her to leave this scene of distress in which she 
could be of no use. She, sobbed herself to sleep this Tuesday night. 
Two days more, and it would be Friday; and she would have to wrench’ 
up the roots she had shot down into this ground. The weather was 
bright the next morning; and morning and sunny weather cheer up young 
hearts. Molly sate in the dining-room making tea for the gentlemen as 
they came down. She could not help hoping that the squire and Osborne 


might come to a better understanding before she left; for after all, in 
the discussion between father and son, lay a bitterer sting than in the 
illness sent by God. But though they met at the breakfast-table, they 
purposely avoided addressing each other. Perhaps the natural subject of 
conversation between the two, at such a time, would have been Osborne’s 
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long journey the night before; but he had never spoken of the place he 
had come from, whether north, south, east, or west, and the squire did not 
choose to allude to anything that might bring out what his son wished 
to conceal, Again, there was an unexpressed idea in both their minds 
that Mrs. Hamley’s present illness was much aggravated, if not entirely 
brought on, by the discovery of Osborne's debts; so, many inquiries and 
answers on that head were tabooed. In fact, their attempts at easy con- 
versation were limited to local subjects, and principally addressed to Molly 
or Roger. Such intercourse was not productive of pleasure, or even of 
friendly feeling, though there was a thin outward surface of politeness and 
peace. Long before the day was over, Molly wished that she had acceded 
proposal, and gone home with him. No one seemed to 


to her father’s 
want her. Mrs. Jones, the nurse, assured her time after time that 


Mrs. Hamley had never named her name ; and her small services in the 
sick-room were not required since there was a regular nurse. Osborne 
and Roger seemed all in all to each other ; and Molly now felt how much 
the short conversations she had had with Roger had served to give her 
something to think about, all during the remainder of her solitary days. 
Osborne was extremely polite, and even expressed his gratitude to her for 
her attentions to his mother in a very pleasant manuer; but he appeared 
to be unwilling to show her any of the deeper feelings of his heart, and 
almost ashamed of his exhibition of emotion the night before. He spoke 
to her as any agreeable young man speaks to any pleasant young lady; 
but Molly almost resented this. It was only the squire who seemed to 
make her of any account. He gave her letters to write, small bills to 
reckon up; and she could have kissed his hands for thankfulness. 

The last afternoon of her stay at the Hall came. Roger had gone out on 
the squire’s business. Molly went into the garden, thinking over the last 
summer, when Mrs. Hamley’s sofa used to be placed under the old cedar- 
tree on the lawn, and when the warm air seemed to be scented with roses 
and sweetbriar. Now, the trees were leafless,—there was no sweet odour 
in the keen frosty air; and looking up at the house, there were the white 
sheets of blinds, shutting out the pale winter sky from the invalid’s room. 
Then she thought of the day her father had brought her the news of his 
second marriage: the thicket was tangled with dead weeds and rime and 
hoar-frost ; and the beautiful fine articulation of branches and boughs and 
delicate twigs were all intertwined in leafless distinctness against the sky. 
Could she ever be so passionately unhappy again? Was it goodness, or 
was it numbness, that made her feel as though life was too short to be 
troubled much about anything? death seemed the only reality. She had 
neither energy nor heart to walk far or briskly; and turned back towards 
the house. The afternoon sun was shining brightly on the windows; and, 
stirred up to unusual activity by some unknown cause, the housemaids 
had opened the shutters and windows of the generally unused library. 
The middle window was also a door; the white-painted wood went half-way 
up. Molly turned along the little flag-paved path that led past the library 
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windows to the gate in the white railings at the front of the house, and 
went in at the opened doors. She had had leave given to choose out any 
books she wished to read, and to take them home with her; and it was 
just the sort of half-dawdling employment suited to her taste this after- 
noon. She mounted on the ladder to get to a particular shelf high up in 
a dark corner of the room; and finding there some volume that looked 
interesting, she sat down on the step to read part of it. There she sat, in 
her bonnet and cloak, when Osborne suddenly came in. He did not see 
her at first; indeed, he seemed in such a hurry that he probably might 
not have noticed her at all, if she had not spoken. 

“Am I in yourway? I only came here for a minute to look for some 
books.” She came down the steps as she spoke, still holding the book in 
her hand. 

“Not at all. It is I who am disturbing you. I must just write a 
letter for the post, and then I shall be gone. Is not this open door too 
cold for you?” 

“Oh, no. It is so fresh and pleasant.” 

She began to read again, sitting on the lowest step of the ladder; he 
to write at the large old-fashioned writing-table close to the window. 
There was a minute or two of profound silence, in which the rapid 
scratching of Osborne’s pen upon the paper was the only sound. Then 
came a click of the gate, and Roger stood at the open door. His face was 
towards Osborne, sitting in the light ; his back to Molly, crouched up in 
her corner. He held out a letter, and said in hoarse breathlessness— 

“ Here’s a letter from your wife, Osborne. I went past the post-office 
and thought x 

Osborne stood up, angry dismay upon his face. 

“ Roger ! what have you done! Don’t you see her?” 

Roger looked round, and Molly stood up in her corner, red, trembling, 
miserable, as though she were a guilty person. Roger entered the room. 
All three seemed to be equally dismayed. Molly was the first to speak ; 
she came forward and said— 

“I am so sorry! You didn’t wish me to hear it, but I couldn't 
help it. You will trust me, won’t you?” and turning to Roger she 
said to him with tears in her eyes—‘ Please say you know I shall 
not tell.” 

“We can’t help it,” said Osborne, gloomily. “Only Roger, who 
knew of what importance it was, ought to have looked round him before 
speaking.” 

“So I should,” said Roger. “I’m more vexed with myself than you 
can conceive. Not but what I’m as sure of you as of myself,” continued 
he, turning to Molly. 

“Yes; but,” said Osborne, “you see how many chances there are 
that even the best-meaning persons may let out what it is of such conse- 
quence to me to keep secret.” 

“T know you think it so,” said Roger. 
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“Well, don’t let us begin that old discussion again—at any rate, not 
before a third person.” 

Molly had had hard work all this time to keep from crying. Now 
that she was alluded to as the third person before whom conversation was 
to be restrained, she said— 

“Tm going away. Perhaps I ought not to have been here. I'm 
very sorry—very. But I will try and forget what I’ve heard.” 

“You can’t do that,” said Osborne, still ungraciously. “ But will 
you promise me never to speak about it to any one—not even to me, or 
to Roger? Will you try to act and speak as if you had never heard it ? 
I’m sure, from what Roger has told me about you, that if you give me 
this promise I may rely upon it.” 

“Yes; I will promise,’’ said Molly, putting out her hand as a kind of 
pledge. Osborne took it, but rather as if the action was superfluous. 
She added, “I think I should have done so, even without a promise. 
But it is, perhaps, better to bind oneself. I will go away now. I wish I'd 
never come into this room.” 

She put down her book on the table very softly, and turned to leave 
the room, choking down her tears until she was in the solitude of her 
own chamber. But Roger was at the door before her, holding it open for 
her, and reading—she felt that he was reading—her face. He held out 
his hand for hers, and his firm grasp expressed both sympathy and regret 
for what had occurred. 

She could hardly keep back her sobs till she reached her bedroom. 
Her feelings had been overwrought for some time past, without finding 
the natural vent in action. The leaving Hamley Hall had seemed 
so sad before ; and now she was troubled with having to bear away a 
secret which she ought never to have known, and the knowledge of 
which had brought out a very uncomfortable responsibility. Then there 
would arise a very natural wonder as to who was Osborne's wife. Molly 
had not stayed so long and so intimately in the Hamley family without 
being well aware of the manner in which the future lady of Hamley was 
planned for. The squire, for instance, partly in order to show that Osborne, 
his heir, was above the reach of Molly Gibson, the doctor’s daughter, in the 
early days before he knew Molly well, had often alluded to the grand, the 
high, and the wealthy marriage which Hamley of Hamley, as represented 
by his clever, brilliant, handsome son Osborne, might be expected to 
make. Mrs. Hamley, too, unconsciously on her part, showed the projects 
that she was constantly devising for the reception of the unknown 
daughter-in-law that was to be. 

“The drawing-room must be refurnished when Osborne marries ”— 
or “ Osborne’s wife will like to have the west suite of rooms to herself ; 
it will perhaps be a trial to her to live with the old couple; but we 
must arrange it so that she will feel it as little as possible” — Of course, 
when Mrs. Osborne comes we must try and give her a new carriage ; the 
old one does well enough for us”—these, and similar speeches had given 
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Molly the impression of the future Mrs. Osborne as of some beautiful 
grand young lady, whose very presence would make the old Hall into a 
stately, formal mansion, instead of the pleasant, unceremonious home that 
it was at present. Osborne, too, who had spoken with such languid 
criticism to Mrs. Gibson about various country belles, and even in his 
own home was apt to give himself airs—only at home his airs were 
poetically fastidious, while with Mrs. Gibson they had been socially 
fastidious—what unspeakably elegant beauty had he chosen for his 
wife? Who had satisfied him; and yet satisfying him, had to have 
her marriage kept in concealment from his parents? At length Molly 
tore herself up from her wonderings. It was of no use: she could 
not find out; she might not even try. ‘The blank wall of her promise 
blocked up the way. Perhaps it was not even right to wonder, and 
endeavour to remember slight speeches, casual mentions of a name, so as 
to piece them together into something coherent. Molly dreaded seeing 
either of the brothers again; but they all met at dinner-time as if 
nothing had happened. The squire was taciturn, either from melancholy 
or displeasure. He had never spoken to Osborne since his return, 
excepting about the commonest trifles, when intercourse could not be 
avoided; and his wife’s state oppressed him like a heavy cloud coming 
over the light of his day. Osborne put on an indifferent manner to his 
father, which Molly felt sure was assumed; but it was not conciliatory, 
for all that. Roger, quiet, steady, and natural, talked more than all the 
others ; but he too was uneasy, and in distress on many accounts. 
‘To-day he principally addressed himself to Molly ; entering into rather 
long narrations of late discoveries in natural history, which kept up the 
current of talk without requiring much reply from any one. Molly had 
expected Osborne to look something different from usual—conscious, or 
ashamed, or resentful, or even “married "—but he was exactly the 
Osborne of the morning—handsome, elegant, languid in manner and in 
look ; cordial with his brother, polite towards her, secretly uneasy at the 
state of things between his father and himself. She would never have 
guessed the concealed romance which lay perdu under that every-day 
behaviour. She had always wished to come into direct contact with a 
love-story : here she was, and she only found it very uncomfortable ; 
there was a sense of concealment and uncertainty about it all; and her 
honest straightforward father, her quiet life at Hollingford, which, even 
with all its drawbacks, was above-board, and where everybody knew 
what everybody was doing, seemed secure and pleasant in comparison. 
Of course she felt great pain at quitting the Hall, and at the mute farewell 
she had taken of her sleeping and unconscious friend. But leaving 
Mrs. Hamley now was a different thing to what it had been a fortnight 
ago. Then she was wanted at any moment, and felt herself to be of 
comfort. Now her very existence seemed forgotten by the poor lady 
whose body appeared to be living so long after her soul. 

She was sent home in the carriage, loaded with true thanks from 
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every one of the family. Osborne ransacked the houses for flowers for 
her; Roger had chosen her cut books of every kind. The squire himself 
kept shaking her hand, without being able to speak his gratitude, till at 
last he had taken her in his arms, and kissed her as he would have done 


a daughter. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


CyNTHIA’S ARRIVAL. 


Motzy’s father was not at home when she returned ; and there was no 
one to give her a welcome. Mrs. Gibson was out paying calls, the 
servants told Molly. She went upstairs to her own room, meaning to 
unpack and arrange her borrowed books. Rather to her surprise she saw 


the chamber, corresponding to her own, being dusted ; water and towels 
too were being carried in. 

“Ts any one coming?” she asked of the housemaid. 

“ Missus’s daughter from France. Miss Kirkpatrick is coming to- 
morrow.” 

Was Cynthia coming at last? Oh, what a pleasure it would be to 
have a companion, a girl, a sister of her own age! Molly’s depressed 
spirits sprang up again with bright elasticity. She longed for Mrs. Gibson’s 
return, to ask her all about it: it must be very sudden, for Mr. Gibson 
had said nothing of it at the Hall the day before. No quiet reading now; 
the books were hardly put away with Molly’s usual neatness. She 
went down into the drawing-room,.and could not settle to anything. At 
last Mrs. Gibson came home, tired out with her walk and her heavy 
velvet cloak. Until that was taken off, and she had rested herself for a 
few minutes, she seemed quite unable to attend to Molly’s questions. 

“Oh, yes! Cynthia is coming home to-morrow, by the ‘ Umpire,’ 
which passes through at ten o’clock. What an oppressive day it is for the 
time of the year! Ireally am almost ready to faint. Cynthia heard of 
some opportunity, I believe, and was only too glad to leave school a fort- 
night earlier than we planned. She never gave me the chance of writing 
to say I did, or did not, like her coming so much before the time; and I 
shall have to pay for her just the same as if she had stopped. And I 
meant to have asked her to bring me a French bonnet ; and then you 
could have had one made after mine. But I’m very glad she’s coming, 
poor dear.” 

“Is anything the matter with her?” asked Molly. 

“Oh, no! Why should there be?” 

“You called her ‘poor dear,’ and it made me afraid lest she migat 
be ill.” 

“Oh, no! It’s only a way I got into, when Mr. Kirkpatrick died. 
A fatherless girl—you know one always does call them ‘poor dears.’ 
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Oh, no! Cynthia never is ill. She's as stroug asa horse. She never 
would have felt to-day as I have done. Could you get me a glass of wine 
and a biscuit, my dear? I'm really quite faint.” 

Mr. Gibson was much more excited about Cynthia’s arrival than her 
own mother was. He anticipated her coming as a great pleasure to Molly, 
on whom, in spite of his recent marriage and his new wife, his interests 
principally centred. He even found time to run upstairs and see the bed- 
rooms of the two girls; for the furniture of which he had paid a pretty 
round sun. 

“Well, I suppose young ladies like their bedrooms decked out in this 
way! It’s very pretty certainly, but 

“T Jike my own old room better, papa; but perhaps Cynthia is accus- 
tomed to such decking up.” 

“Perhaps; at any rate, she'll sce we've tried to make it pretty. 
Yours is like hers. ‘That's right. It might have hurt her, if hers had 
been smarter than yours. Now, good-night in your fine flimsy bed.” 


” 


pretty Hamley flowers in Cynthia's room. She could hardly sat 1 
breakfast that morning, She ran upstairs and put on her things, thinking 
that Mrs. Gibson was quite sure to go down to the “ Angel Inn,” where 
the “ Umpire” stopped, to meet her daughter after a two years’ absence. 
But to her surprise Mrs. Gibson had arranged hersclf at her great worsted- 
work frame, just as usual ; and she, in her turn, was astonished at Molly's 


Molly was up betimes—almost before it was light—arranging her 
here 


bonnet and cloak. 

“Where are you going so early, child? The fog hasn't cleared 
away yet.” 

“I thought you would go and mect Cynthia; and I wanted to go 
with you.” | 

“She will be here in half an hour; and dear papa has told the 
gardener to take the wheelbarrow down for her luggage. 1'm not sure 
if he is not gone himself.” 

“Then are not you going?” asked Molly, with a good deal of disap- 
pointment. 

“No, certainly not. She will be here almost directly. And, besides, 
I don’t like to expose my feelings to every passer-by in High Street. 
You forget I have not seen her for two years, and 1 hate scenes in the 
market-place.” 

She settled herself to her work again; and Molly, after some con- 
sideration, gave up her own grief, and employed herself in looking out of 
the downstairs window which commanded the approach from the town. 

«‘ Here she is—here she is!” she cried out at last. Her father was 
walking by the side of a tall young lady; William the gardener was 
wheeling along a great cargo of baggage. Molly flew to the front-door, 
and had it wide open to admit the new comer some time before she arrived. 

“ Well! here she is. Molly, this is Cynthia. Cynthia, Molly. You're 
to be sisters, you know.” 
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Molly saw the beautiful, tall, swaying figure, against the light of the 
open door, but could not see any of the features that were, for the moment, 
in shadow. A sudden gush of shyness had come over her just at the 
instant, and quenched the embrace she would have given a moment 
before. But Cynthia took her in her arms, and kissed her on both 
cheeks. 

“ Here’s mamma,” she said, looking beyond Molly on to the stairs 
where Mrs. Gibson stood, wrapped up in a shawl, and shivering in the 
cold. She ran past Molly and Mr. Gibson, who rather averted their eyes 
from this first greeting between mother and child. 

Mrs. Gibson said— 

“ Why, how you are grown, darling! You look quite a woman.” 

“ And so I am,” said Cynthia. ‘I was before I went away; I’ve 
hardly grown since,—except, it is always to be hoped, in wisdom.” 

“Yes! That we will hope,” said Mrs. Gibson, in rather a meaning 
way. Indeed there were evidently hidden allusions in their seeming 
commonplace speeches. When they all came into the full light and 
repose of the drawing-room, Molly was absorbed in the contemplation of 
Cynthia’s beauty. Perhaps her features were not regular; but the 
changes in her expressive countenance gave one no time to think of that. 
Her smile was perfect; her pouting charming; the play of the face was 
in the mouth. Her eyes were beautifully shaped, but their expression 
hardly seemed to vary. In colouring she was not unlike her mother; 
only she had not so much of the red-haired tints in her complexion ; and 
her long-shaped, serious grey eyes were fringed with dark Jashes, instead 
of her mother’s insipid flaxen ones. Molly fell in love with her, so to 
speak, on the instant. She sate there warming her feet and hands, as 
much at her ease as if she had been there all her life; not particularly 
attending to her mother—who, all the time, was studying either her or 
her dress—measuring Molly and Mr. Gibson with grave observant looks, 
us if guessing how she should like them. 

“There’s hot breakfast ready for you in the dining-room, when you 
are ready for it,” said Mr. Gibson. “I’m sure you must want it after 
your night journey.” He looked round at his wife, at Cynthia’s mother, 
but she did not seem inclined to leave the warm room again. 

“ Molly will take you to your room, darling,” said she; “it is near 
hers, and she has got her things to take off. I'll come down and sit in 
the dining-room while you are having your breakfast, but I really am 
atraid of the cold now.” 

Cynthia rose and followed Molly upstairs. 

“Tm so sorry there isn’t a fire for you,” said Molly, “ but—I sup- 
pose it wasn’t ordered ; and, of course, I don’t give any orders, Here is 
some hot water, though.” 

“Stop a minute,” said Cynthia, getting hold of both Molly’s hands, 
and looking steadily into her face, but in such a manner that she did not 
dislike the inspection. 
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“TJ think I shall like you. Iam so glad! I was afraid I should not, 
We're all in a very awkward position together, aren’t we? I like your 
father’s looks, though.” 

Molly could not help smiling at the way this was said. Cynthia replied 
to her smile. 

“ Ah, you may laugh. But I don’t know that I am easy to get on with; 
mamma and I didn’t suit when we were last together. But perhaps we 
are each of us wiser now. Now, please leave me for a quarter of an hour, 
I don’t want anything more.” 

Molly went into her own room, waiting to show Cynthia down to the 


dining-room. Not that, in the moderate-sized house, there was any diffi- 


culty in finding the way. <A very little trouble in conjecturing would 
enable a stranger to discover any room. But Cynthia had so captivated 
Molly, that she wanted to devote herself to the new comer’s service. Ever 
since she had heard of the probability of her having a sister—(she called 
her a sister, but whether it was a Scotch sister, or a sister & la mode de 
Brétagne, would have puzzled most people)—Molly had allowed her fancy 
to dwell much on the idea of Cynthia’s coming; and in the short time 
since they had met, Cynthia’s unconscious power of fascination had been 
exercised upon her. Some people have this power. Of course, its effects 
are only manifested in the susceptible. A school-girl may be found in 
every school who attracts and influences all the others, not by her virtues, 
nor her beauty, nor her sweetness, nor her cleverness, but by something 
that can neither be described nor reasoned upon. It is the something 
alluded to in the old lines :— 

Love me not for comely grace, 

For my pleasing eye and face; 

No, nor for my constant heart,— 

For these may change, and turn to ill, 

And thus true love may sever. 

But love me on, and know not why, 

So hast thou the same reason still 

To dote upon me ever. 
A woman will have this charm, not ouly over men but over her own sex; 
it cannot be defined, or rather it is so delicate a mixture of many gifts 
and qualities that it is impossible to decide on the proportions of each. 
Perhaps it is incompatible with very high principle; as its essence seems 
to consist in the most exquisite power of adaptation to varying people and 


still more various moods; ‘being all things to all men.” At any rate, ' 
’ 5 y ’ 


Molly might soon have been aware that Cynthia was not remarkable for 
unflinching morality ; but the glamour thrown over her would have pre- 
vented Molly from any attempt at penetrating into and judging her com- 
panion’s character, even had such processes been the least in accordance 
with her own disposition. 

Cynthia was very beautiful, and was so well aware of this fact that she 
had forgotten to care about it; no one with such loveliness ever appeared 
s0 little conscious of it. Molly would watch her perpetually as she moved 
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about the room, with the free stately step of some wild animal of the 
forest—moving almost, as it were, to the continual sound of music. Her 
dress, too, though now to our ideas it would be considered ugly and dis- 
figuring, was suited to her complexion and figure, and the fashion of it 
subdued within due bounds by her exquisite taste. It was inexpensive 
enough, and the changes in it were but few. Mrs. Gibson professed 
herself shocked to find that Cynthia had but four gowns, when she might 
have stocked herself so well, and brought over so many useful French pat- 
terns, if she had but patiently awaited her mother’s answer to the letter 
which she had sent announcing her return by the opportunity madame 
had found for her. Molly was hurt for Cynthia at all these speeches ; she 
thought they implied that the pleasure which her mother felt in seeing 
her a fortnight sooner after her two years’ absence was inferior to that 
which she would have received from a bundle of silver-paper patterns. 
But Cynthia took no apparent notice of the frequent recurrence of these 
small complaints. Indeed, she received much of what her mother said 
with a kind of complete indifference, that made Mrs, Gibson hold her 
father in awe; and she was much more communicative to Molly than to 
her own child. With regard to dress, however, Cynthia soon showed 
that she was her mother’s own daughter in the manner in which she could 
we her deft and nimble fingers. She was a capital workwoman; and, 
unlike Molly, who excelled in plain sewing, but had no notion of dress- 
making or millinery, she could repeat the fashions she had only seen in 


passing along the streets of Boulogne, with one or two pretty rapid move- 
ments of her hands, as she turned and twisted the ribbons and gauze her 
mother furnished her with. So she refurbished Mrs. Gibson’s wardrobe; 
doing it all in a sort of contemptuous manner, the source of which Molly 


could not quite make out. 

Day alter day the course of these small frivolities was broken in upon 
by the news Mr. Gibson brought of Mrs. Hamley’s nearer approach to 
death. Molly—very often sitting by Cynthia, and surrounded by ribbon, 
and wire, and net—heard the bulletins like the toll of a funeral bell at a 
marriage feast. Her father sympathized with her. It was the loss of a 
dear friend to him too; but he was so accustomed to death, that it seemed 
to him but as it was, the natural end of all things human. To Molly, the 
death of some one she had known so well and loved so much, was a sad 
and gloomy phenomenon. She loathed the small vanities with which she 
was surrounded, and would wander out into the frosty garden, and pace 
the walk, which was both sheltered and concealed by evergreens. 

At length—and yet it was not so long, not a fortnight since Molly 
had left the Hall—the end came. Mrs. Hamley had sunk out of life as 
gradually as she had sunk out of consciousness and her place in this world. 
The quiet waves closed over her, and her place knew her no more. 

“They all sent their love to you, Molly,” said her father. “ Roger 
Hamley said he knew how you would feel it.” 

Mr. Gibson had come in very Jate, and was having a solitary dinner 
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in the dining-room. Molly was sitting near him to keep him company, 
Cynthia and her mother were upstairs. ‘The latter was trying on a head- 
dress which Cynthia had made for her. 

Molly remained downstairs after her father had gone out afresh on his 
final round among his town patients. The fire was growing very low, and 
the lights were waning. Cynthia came softly in, and taking Molly’s list- 
Jess hand, that hung down by her side, sat at her feet on the rug, chafing 
her chilly fingers without speaking. The tender action thawed the tears 
that had been gathering heavily at Molly’s heart, and they came dropping 
down her cheeks. 

“You loved her dearly, did you not, Molly?” 

“Yes,” sobbed Molly; and then there was a silence. 

“Had you known her long?” 

“No, nota year. But I had seen a great deal of her. I was almost 
like a daughter to her; she said so, Yet I never bid her good-by, or 
anything. Her mind became weak and confused.” " 

“ She had only sons, I think ?” 

“‘No; only Mr. Osborne and Mr. Roger Hamley. She had a 
daughter once—‘ Fanny.’ Sometimes, in her illness, she used to call 
me ‘ Fanny.’” 

The two girls were silent for some time, both gazing into the fire. 
Cynthia spoke first :— 

‘“‘T wish I could love people as you do, Molly!” 

“ Don’t you?” said the other, in surprise. 

“No. A good number of people love me, I believe, or at least they 
think they do; but I never seem to care much for any one. I do believe 
I love you, little Molly, whom I have only known for ten days, better than 
any one.” 

‘Not than your mether ?” said Molly, in grave astonishment. 

“Yes, than my mother!” replied Cynthia, half-smiling. “ It’s very 
shocking, I daresay; but it is so. Now, don’t go and condemn me. I 
don’t think love for one’s mother quite comes by nature; and remember 
how much I have been separated from mine! I loved my father, if you 
will,” she continued, with the force of truth in her tone, and then she 
stopped; ‘ but he died when I was quite a little thing, and no one believes 
that I remember him. I heard mamma say to a caller, not a fortnight 
after his funeral, ‘Oh, no, Cynthia is too young; she has quite forgotten 
him ’—and I bit my lips, to keep from crying out, ‘Papa! papa! have I?’ 
But it’s of no use. Well, then mamma had to go out as a governess; she 
couldn’t help it, poor thing! but she didn’t much care for parting with 
me. I was a trouble, I daresay. So I was sent to school at four years 
old; first one school, and then another; and in the holidays, mamma went 
to stay at grand houses, and I was generally left with the schoolmistresses. 
Once I went to the Towers; and mamma lectured me continually, and 
yet I was very naughty, I believe. And so I never went again; and I was 
very glad of it, for it was a horrid place,” 


’ 
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“That it was,” said Molly, who remembered her own day of tribula- 
tion there. 

« And once I went to London, to stay with my uncle Kirkpatrick. He 
is a lawyer, and getting on now ; but then he was poor enough, and had 
six or seven children. It was winter-time, and we were all shut up in a 
small house in Doughty Street. But, after all, that wasn’t so bad.” 

‘But then you lived with your mother when she began school at 
Ashcombe. Mr. Preston told me that, when I stayed that day at the 
Manor-house.” 

“ What did he tell you?” asked Cynthia, almost fiercely. 

“ Nothing but that. Oh, yes! He praised your beauty, and wanted 
me to tell you what he had said.” 

“J should have hated you if you had,” said Cynthia. 

“ Of course I never thought of doing such a thing,” replied Molly. “I 
didn’t like him; and Lady Harriet spoke of him the next day, as if he 
wasn’t a person to be liked.” 

Cynthia was quite silent. At length she said,— 

“TJ wish I was good!” 

“So do I,” said Molly, simply. She was thinking again of Mrs, 
Hamley,— 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 
and “ goodness” just then seemed to her to be the only endearing thing 
in the world. 

“Nonsense, Molly! You are good. At least, if you’re not good, 
whatam I? There’s a rule-of-three sum for you to do! But it’s no use 
talking ; I am not good, and I never shall be now. Perhaps I might be a 
heroine still, but I shall never be a good woman, I know.” 

“Do you think it easier to be a heroine?” 

“Yes, as far as one knows of heroines from history. I’m capable of a 
great jerk, an effort, and then a relaxation—but steady every-day good- 
ness is beyond me. I must be a moral kangaroo!” 

Molly could not follow Cynthia’s ideas; she could not distract herself 
from the thoughts of the sorrowing group at the Hall. 

“ How I should like to see them all! and yet one can do nothing at 
such atime! Papa says the funeral is to be on Tuesday, and that, after 
that, Roger Hamley is to go back to Cambridge. It will seem as if nothing 
had happened ! I wonder how the squire and Mr. Osborne Hamley will 
get on together.” 

“ He's the eldest son, is he not? Why shouldn’t he and his father 
get on well together ?” 

“Oh! I don’t know. That is to say, I do know, but I think I ought 
not to tell.” 

“Don’t be so pedantically truthful, Molly. Besides, your manner 
shows when you speak truth and when you speak falsehood, without 
troubling yourself to use words. I knew exactly what your ‘I don’t 
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know’ meant. I never consider myself bound to be truthful, so I beg we 
may be on equal terms.” 

Cynthia might well say she did not consider herself bound to be truthful; 
she literally said what came uppermost, without caring very much whether 
it was accurate or not. But there was no ill-nature, and, in a general way, 
no attempt at procuring any advantage for herself in all her deviations; 
and there was often such a latent sense of fun in them that Molly could 
not help being amused with them in fact, though she condemned them in 
theory. Cynthia’s playfulness of manner glossed such failings over with 
a kind of charm; and yet, at times, she was so soft and sympathetic that 
Molly could not resist her, even when she affirmed the most startling 
things. The little account she made of her own beauty pleased Mr. Gibson 
extremely; and her pretty deference to him won his heart. She was 
restless too, till she had attacked Molly’s dress, after she had remodelled 
her mother’s. 

“ Now for you, sweet one,” said she as she began upon one of Molly's 
gowns. ‘I’ve been working as connoisseur until now. Now I begin as 
amateur.” 

She brought down her pretty artificial flowers, plucked out of her own 
best bonnet to put into Molly’s, saying they would suit her complexion, 
and that a knot of ribbons would do well enough for her. All the time 
she worked, she sang; she had a sweet voice in singing, as well as in 
speaking, and used to run up and down her gay French chansons without 
any difficulty ; so flexible in the art was she. Yet she did not seem to care 
for music. She rarely touched the piano on which Molly practised with 
daily conscientiousness, Cynthia was always willing to answer questions 
about her previous life, though, after the first, she rarely alluded to it of 
herself ; but she was a most sympathetic listener to all Molly’s innocent 
confidences of joys and sorrows; sympathizing even to the extent of 
wondering how she could endure Mr. Gibson’s second marriage, and why 
she did not take some active steps of rebellion. 

In spite of all this agreeable and pungent variety of companionship at 
home, Molly yearned after the Hamleys. If there had been a woman in 
that family she would probably haye received many little notes, and heard 
of numerous details which.were now lost to her, or summed up in con- 
densed accounts of her father’s visits at the Hall, which, since his dear 
patient was dead, were only occasional. 

“Yes! The squire is a good deal changed; but he’s better than he 
was. There’s an unspoken estrangement between him and Osborne; 
one can see it in the silence and constraint of their manners ; but out- 
wardly they are friendly—civil at any rate. The squire will always 
respect Osborne as his heir, and the future representative of the family. 
Osborne doesn’t look well; he says he wants change. I think he’s 
weary of the domestic téte-i-téte, or domestic dissension. But he feels 
his mother’s death acutely. It’s a wonder that he and his father are not 
drawn together by their common loss. Roger’s away at Cambridge too— 
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examination for the mathematical tripos. Altogether the aspect of both 
people and place is changed; it is but natural !” 

Such is perhaps the summing-up of the news of the Hamleys, as con- 
tained in many bulletins. They always ended in some kind message 
to Molly. 

Mrs. Gibson generally said, as a comment upon her husband's account 
of Osborne’s melancholy,— 

“My dear! why don’t you ask him to dinner here? A little quiet 
dinner, you know. Cook is quite up to it; and we would all of us wear 
blacks and lilaes ; he couldn't consider that as gaiety.” 

Mr. Gibson took no more notice of these suggestions than by shaking 
his head. He had grown accustomed to his wife by this time, and 
regarded silence on his own part as a great preservative against long 
inconsequential arguments. But every time that Mrs. Gibson was struck 
by Cynthia’s beauty, she thought it more and more advisable that 
Mr. Osborne Hamley should be cheered up by a quiet little dinner-party. 
As yet no one but the ladies of Hollingford and Mr. Ashton, the vicar— 
that hopeless and impracticable old bachelor—had seen Cynthia; and what 
was the good of having a lovely daughter, if there were none but old 
women to admire her? 

Cynthia herself appeared extremely indifferent upon the subject, and 
took very little notice of her mother’s constant talk about the gaieties that 
vere possible, and the gaietics that were impossible, in Hollingford. She 
exerted herself just as much to charm the two Miss Brownings as she 
would have done to delight Osborne Hamley, or any other young heir. 
That is to say, she used no exertion, but simply followed her own nature, 
which was to attract every one of those she was thrown amongst. The 
exertion seemed rather to be to refrain from doing so, and to protest, as 
she so often did, by slight words and expressive looks against her mother's 
vords and humours—alike against her folly and her caresses. Molly was 
almost sorry for Mrs. Gibson, who seemed so unable to gain influence over 
her child. One day Cynthia read Molly’s thought. 

“T am not good, and I told you so. Somehow I. cannot forgive 
her for her neglect of me as a child, when I would have clung to her. 
Besides, I hardly ever heard from her when I was at school. And I know 
she put a stop to my coming over to her wedding. I saw the letter she 
wrote to Madame Fléchier. A child should be brought up with its 
parents, if it is to think them infallible when it grows up.” 

“ But though it may know that there must be faults,” replied Molly, 
“it ought to cover them over and try to forget their existence.” 

“Tt ought. But don’t you see I have grown up outside the pale of 
duty and ‘oughts,’ Love me ag I am, sweet one, for I shall never be 
better,” 
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CHAPTER XX. 
Mrs. Greson’s VIsiTors. 


One day, to Molly’s infinite surprise, Mr. Preston was announced as a 
caller. Mrs. Gibson and she were sitting together in the drawing-room; 
Cynthia was out—gone into the town a-shopping—when the door was 
opened, the name given, and in walked the young man. His entrance 
seemed to cause more confusion than Molly could well account for. He 
came in with the same air of easy assurance with which he had received 
them at Ashcombe Manor-house. He looked remarkably handsome in 
his riding-dress, and with the open-air exercise he had just had. But 
Mrs. Gibson’s smooth brows contracted a little at the sight of him, and 
her reception of him was much cooler than that which she usually gave to 
visitors. Yet there was a degree of agitation in it, which surprised Molly 
a little. Mrs. Gibson was at her everlasting worsted-work frame when 
Mr. Preston entered the room; but somehow in rising to receive him, she 
threw down her basket of crewels, and, declining Molly’s offer to help her, 
she would pick up all the reels herself, before she asked her visitor to sit 
down. He stood there, hat in hand, affecting an interest in the recovery 
of the worsted which Molly was sure he did not feel; for all the time his 
eyes were glancing round the room, and taking note of the details in the 
arrangement. 

At length they were seated, and conversation began. 

“Tt is the first time I have been in Hollingford since your marriage, 
Mrs. Gibson, or I should certainly have called to pay my respects sooner.” 

“I know you are very busy at Ashcombe. I did not expect you to 
call, Is Lord Cumnor at the Towers? I have not heard from her lady- 
ship for more than a week!” 

“No! he seemed still detained at Bath. But I had a letter from hin 
giving me certain messages for Mr. Sheepshanks. Mr. Gibson is not at 
liome, I’m afraid?” 

“No. He is a great deal out—almost constantly, I may say. I had 
no idea that I should see so little of him. A doctor's wife leads a very 
solitary life, Mr. Preston !” 

“You can hardly call it solitary, I should think, when you have such 
a companion as Miss Gibson always at hand,” said he, bowing to Molly. 

“Oh, but I call it solitude for a wife when her husband is away. 
Poor Mr. Fitzpatrick was never happy unless I always went with him ;— 
all his walks, all his visits, he liked me to be with him. But somehow 
Mr. Gibson feels as if I should be rather in his way.” 

“T don’t think you could ride pillion behind him on Black Bess, 
mamma,” said Molly. “And unless you could go in that way you could 
hardly go with him in his rounds up and down all the rough lanes.” 

“Oh! but he might keep a brougham! I’ve often said so. And 
then I could use it for visiting in the evenings, Really it was one reason 
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why I didn’t go to the Hollingford Charity Ball. I couldn't bring myself 
to use the dirty fly from the Angel. We really must stir papa up against 
next winter, Molly; it will never do for you and = 

She pulled herself up suddenly, and looked furtively at Mr. Preston to 
see if he had taken any notice of her abruptness. Of course he had, but 
he was not going to show it. He turned to Molly, and said,— 

“ Have you ever been to a public ball yet, Miss Gibson?” 

“No!” said Molly. 

“Tt will be a great pleasure to you when the time comes. 

“I’m not sure. I shall like it if I have plenty of partners ; but I’m 
afraid I shan’t know many people.” 

“And you suppose that young men haven't their own ways and 
means of being introduced to pretty girls?” 

It was exactly one of the speeches Molly had disliked him for before ; 
and delivered, too, in that kind of underbred manner which showed that it 
was meant to convey a personal compliment. Molly took great credit to 
herself for the unconcerned manner with which she went on with her 
tattling exactly as if she had never heard it. 

“ T only hope I may be one of your partners at the first ball you go to. 
Pray, remember my early application for that honour, when you are over- 
whelmed with requests for dances.” 

“T don’t choose to engage myself beforehand,” said Molly, perceiving, 
from under her dropped eyelids, that he was leaning forward and looking 
at her as though he was determined to have an answer. 

“ Young ladies are always very cautious in fact, however modest they 
may be in profession,” he replied, addressing himself in a nonchalant 
manner to Mrs. Gibson. “In spite of Miss Gibson’s apprehension of not 
having many partners she declines the certainty of having one. I suppose 
Miss Fitzpatrick will have returned from France before then?” 

He said these last words exactly in the same tone as he had used 
hefore ; but Molly’s instinct told her that he was making an effort to 
do so. She looked up. He was playing with his hat, almost as if he 
did not care to have any answer to his question. Yet he was listening 
acutely, and with a half smile on his face. 

Mrs. Gibson reddened a little, and hesitated,— 

“Yes; certainly. My daughter will be with us next winter, I believe; 
and I daresay she will go out with us.” 

“Why can’t she say at once that Cynthia is here now?” asked Molly 
of herself, yet glad that Mr. Preston’s curiosity was baffled. 

He still smiled; but this time he looked up at Mrs. Gibson, as he 
asked,—“ You have good news from her, I hope ?” 

“Yes ; very. By the way, how are our old friends the Robinsons ? 
How often I think of their kindness to me at Ashcombe! Dear good 
people, I wish I could see them again.” 

“I will certainly tell them of your kind inquiries, They are very 
well, I believe.” 


” 
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Just at this moment, Molly heard the familiar sound of the click and 
opening of the front door. She knew it must be Cynthia; and, conscious 
of some inysterious reason which made Mrs. Gibson wish to conceal her 
daughter's whereabouts from Mr. Preston, and maliciously desirous to 
baffle him, she rose to leave the room, and meet Cynthia on the stairs; 
but one of the lost crewels of worsted had entangled itself in her gown and 
feet, and before she had freed herself of her encumbrance, Cynthia had 
opened the drawing-room door, and stood in it, looking at her mother, at 
Molly, at Mr. Preston, but not advancing one step. Ter colour, which 
had been brilliant the first moment of her entrance, faded away as she 
gazed; but her eyes—her beautiful eyes—usually so soft and grave, 
seemed to fill with fire, and her brows to contract, as she took the resolu- 
tion to come forward and take her place among the three, who were all 
looking at her with different emotions. She moved calmly and slowly 
forwards ; Mr. Preston went a step or two to meet her, his hand held 
out, and the whole expression of his face that of eager delight. 

But she took no notice of the outstretched hand, nor of the chair that 
he offered her. She sate down on a little sofa in one of the windows, and 
called Molly to her. 

“ Look at my purchases,” said she. ‘This green ribbon was fourteen- 
pence a yard, this silk three shillings,” and so she went on, forcing herself 
to speak about these trifles as if they were all the world to her, and she 
had no attention to throw away on her mother and her mother’s visitor. 

Mr. Preston took his cue from her. He, too, talked of the news of 
the day, the local gossip—but Molly, who glanced up at him from time 
to time, was almost alarmed by the bad expression of suppressed anger, 
almost amounting to vindictiveness, which entirely marred his handsome 
looks. She did not wish to look again ; and tried rather to back up 
Cynthia’s efforts at maintaining a separate conversation. Yet she could 
not help overhearing Mrs. Gibson's strain after increased civility, as if to 
make up for Cynthia’s rudeness, and, if possible, to deprecate his anger. 
She talked perpetually, as though her object were to detain him; whereas 
previous to Cynthia’s return she had allowed frequent pauses in the con- 
versation, as though to give him the opportunity to take his leave. 

In the course of the conversation between them the Hamleys came up. 
Mrs. Gibson was never unwilling to dwell upon Molly’s intimacy with 
this county family ; and when the latter caught the sound of her own 
name, her stepmother was saying,— 

“Poor Mrs. Hamley could hardly do without Molly; she quite looked 
upon her as a daughter, especially towards the last, when, I am afraid, 
she had a good deal of anxiety. Mr. Osborne Hamley—lI daresay you 
have heard—he did not do so well at college, and they had expected so 
much—parents will, you know ; but what did it signify? for he had not 
to earn his living! I call it a very foolish kind of ambition when a young 
man has not to go into a profession.” 

“Well, at any rate, the squire must be satisfied now. I saw this 
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morning’s Times, with the Cambridge examination lists in it. Isn't the 
second son called after his father, Roger?” 

“ Yes,” said Molly, starting up, and coming nearer. 

“ He’s senior wrangler, that’s all,” said Mr. Preston, almost as though 
he were vexed with himself for having anything to say that could give 
her pleasure. Molly went back to her seat by Cynthia. 

“ Poor Mrs. Hamley,” said she very softly, as if to herself. Cynthia 
took her hand, in sympathy with Molly’s sad and tender look, rather than 
because she understood all that was passing in her mind, nor did sli 
quite understand it herself. A death that had come out of time; a 
wonder if the dead knew what passed upon the earth they had left—the 
brilliant Osborne’s failure, Roger’s success; the vanity of human wishes, 
all these thoughts, and what they suggested, were inextricably mingled 
up in her mind. She came to herself in a few minutes. Mr. Preston 
vas saying all the unpleasant things he could think of about the Hamleys 
in a tone of false sympathy. 

“The poor old squire—not the wisest of men—has woefully mis- 
managed his estate. And Osborne Hamley is too fine a gentleman to 
understand the means by which to improve the value of the land—even if 
he had the capital. A man who had practical knowledge of agriculture, 
and some thousands of ready money, might bring the rental up to eight 
thousand or so. Of course, Osborne will try and marry some one with 
money ; the family is old and well-established, and he mustn’t object te 
commercial descent, though I daresay the squire will for him ; but then 
the young fellow himself is not the man for the work. No! the family’s 
going down fast; and it’s a pity when these old Saxon houses vanish off 
the land; but it is ‘kismet’ with the Hamleys. Even the senior 
wrangler—if it is that Roger Hamley—he will have spent all his brains 
in one effort. You never hear of a senior wrangler being worth any- 
thing afterwards. He'll be a Fellow of his college, of course—that will 
be a livelihood for him at any rate.” 

“T believe in senior wranglers,” said Cynthia, her clear high voice 
ringing through the room. ‘ And from all I’ve ever heard of Mr. Roger 
HIamley, I believe le will keep up the distinction he has earned. And I 
don’t believe that the house of Hamley is so near extinction in wealth and 
fame, and good name.” 

“They are fortunate in haying Miss Kirkpatrick’s good word,” said 
Mr. Preston, rising to take his leave. 

“Dear Molly,” said Cynthia, in a whisper, ‘‘I know nothing about 
your friends the Hamleys, except that they are your friends, and what 
you have told me about them. But I won’t have that man speaking of 
them so—and your eyes filling with tears all the time. I'd sooner swear 
to their having all the talents and good fortune under the sun.” 

The only person of whom Cynthia appeared to be wholesomely afraid 
was Mr, Gibson. "When he was present she was more careful in speaking, 
and showed more deference to her mother. Her evident respect for 
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Mr. Gibson, and desire for his good opinion, made her curb herself before 
him ; and in this manner she earned his good favour as a lively, sensible 
girl, with just so much knowledge of the world as made her a very 
desirable companion to Molly. Indeed, she made something of the same 
kind of impression on all men. They were first struck with her personal 
appearance; and then with her pretty deprecating manner, which appealed 
to them much as if she had said, “ You are wise, and I am foolish—haye 
mercy on my folly.” It was a way she had; it meant nothing really; 
and she was hardly conscious of it herself; but it was very captivating 
all the same. Even old Williams, the gardener, felt it; he said to his 
confidante, Molly— 

“ Eh, miss, but that be a rare young lady! She do have such pretty 
coaxing ways. I be to teach her to bud roses come the season—and I'll 
warrant ye she’ll learn to be sharp enough, for all she says she bees so 
stupid.” 

If Molly had not had the sweetest disposition in the world she might 
have become jealous of all the allegiance laid at Cynthia's feet; but she 
never thought of comparing the amount of admiration and love which 
they each received. Yet once she did feel a little as if Cynthia were 
poaching on her manor. The invitation to the quiet dinner had been 
sent to Osborne Hamley, and declined by him. But he thought it right 
to call soon afterwards. It was the first time Molly had seen any of the 
family since she left the Hall, since Mrs. Hamley’s death ; and there was 
so much that she wanted to ask. She tried to wait patiently till Mrs. 
Gibson had exhausted the first gush of her infinite nothings; and then 
Molly came in with her modest questions. Low was the squire? Had 
he returned to his old habits? Had his health suffered ?—putting each 
inquiry with as light and delicate a touch as if she had been dressing a 
wound. She hesitated a little, a very little, before speaking of Roger; for 
just one moment the thought flitted across her mind that Osborne miglit 
feel the contrast between his own and his brother's college career too 
painfully to like to have it referred to ; but then she remembered the 
generous brotherly love that had always existed between the two, and had 
just entered upon the subject, when Cynthia, in obedience to her mother’s 
summons, came into the room, and took up her work. No one could 
have been quieter—she hardly uttered & word; but Osborne seemed to 
fall under her power at once. He no longer gave his undivided attention 
to Molly. He cut short his answers to her questions; and by and by, 
without Molly’s rightly understanding how it was, he had turned towards 
Cynthia, and was addressing himself to her. Molly saw the look of 
content on Mrs. Gibson’s face; perhaps it was her own mortification at 
not having heard all she wished to know about Roger, that gave her a 
keener insight than usual, but certain it is that all at once she perceived 
that Mrs. Gibson would not dislike a marriage between Osborne and 
Cynthia, and considered the present occasion as an auspicious beginning. 
Remembering the secret which she had been let into so unwillingly, 
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Molly watched his behaviour, almost as if she had been retained in the 
interests of the absent wife; but, after all, thinking as much of the 
possibility of his attracting Cynthia as of the unknown and mysterious 
Mrs. Osborne Hamley. His manner was expressive of great interest and 
of strong prepossession in favour of the beautiful girl to whom he was 
talking. He was in deep mourning, which showed off his slight figure 
and delicate refined face. But there was nothing of flirting, as far as 
Molly understood the meaning of the word, in either looks or words. 
Cynthia, too, was extremely quiet ; she was always much quieter with 
men than with women; it was part of the charm of her soft allurement 
that she was so passive. ‘They were talking of France. Mrs. Gibson 
herself had passed two or three years of her girlhood there; and Cynthia’s 
late return from Boulogne made it a very natural subject of conversation. 
But Molly was thrown out of it; and with her heart still unsatisfied as to 
the details of Roger’s success, she had to stand up at last, and receive 
Osborne’s good-by, scarcely longer or more intimate than his farewell to 
Cynthia. As soon as he was gone Mrs. Gibson began in his praise. 

“Well, really, I begin to have some faith in long descent. What a 
eentleman he is! How agreeable and polite! So different from that 
forward Mr. Preston,” she continued, looking a little anxiously at 
Cynthia. Cynthia, quite aware that her reply was being watched for, 
said, coolly,— 

“Mr. Preston doesn’t improve on acquaintance. There was a time, 


mamma, when I think both you and I thought him very agreeable.” 

“IT don’t remember. You've a clearer memory than I have. But 
we were talking of this delightful Mr. Osborne Hamley. Why, Molly, 
you were always talking of his brother—it was Roger this, and Roger 
that—I can’t think how it was you so seldom mentioned this young 


man.” 

“T did not know I had mentioned Mr. Roger Hamley so often,” said 
Molly, blushing a little. “ But I saw much more of him—he was more 
at home.” 

“Well, well! It's all right, my dear. I daresay he suits you best. 
But really, when I saw Osborne Hamley close to my Cynthia, I couldn’t 
help thinking—but perhaps I'd better not tell you what I was thinking 
of, Only they are each of them so much above the average in appearance ; 
and, of course, that suggests things.” 

“T perfectly understand what you were thinking of, mamma,” said 
Cynthia, with the greatest composure; “and so does Molly, I have no 
doubt.” 

“Well! there’s no harm in it, I’m sure. Did you hear him say 
that, though he did not like to leave his father alone just at present, yet 
that when his brother Roger came back from Cambridge, he should feel 
more at liberty? It was quite as much as to say, ‘If you will ask me to 
dinner then, I shall be delighted to come.’ And chickens will be so much 
cheaper, and cook has such a nice way of boning them, and doing them up 
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with forcemeat. Everything seems to be falling out so fortunately. And 
Molly, my dear, you know I won't forget you. By and by, when Roger 
Hamley has taken his turn at stopping at home with his father, we wi!| 
ask him to one of our little quiet dinners.” 

Molly was very slow at taking this in; but in about a minute the 
sense of it had reached her brain, and she went all over very red and hot ; 
especially as she saw that Cynthia was watching the light come into lier 
inind with great amusement. 

“T’m afraid Molly isn’t properly grateful, mamma. If I were you, 
I wouldn't exert myself to give a dinner-party on her account. Bestow 
all your kindness upon me.” 

Molly was often puzzled by Cynthia’s speeches to her mother; and 
this was one of these occasions. But she was more anxious to say 
something for herself; she was so much annoyed at the implication in 
Mrs. Gibson’s last words. 

“ Mr. Roger Hamley has been very good to me; he was a great deal at 
home when I was there, and Mr. Osborne Hamley was very little there : 
that was the reason I spoke so much more of one than the other. If I 
had—if he had,”—losing her coherence in the difficulty of finding words,-— 
“JT don’t think I should. Oh, Cynthia, instead of Jaughing at me, I think 
you might help me to explain myself! ” 

Instead, Cynthia gave a diversion to the conversation. 

“* Mamma’s paragon gives me an idea of weakness. I can’t quite make 


out whether it is in body or mind. Which is it, Molly ?” 


“He is not strong, I know; but he is very accomplished and clever. 
Every one says that,—even papa, who doesn’t generally praise young men, 
That made the puzzle the greater when he did so badly at college.” 

“Then it’s his character that is weak. I’m sure there’s weakness 
somewhere ; but he’s very agreeable. It must have been very pleasunt, 
staying at the Hall.” 

‘“‘'Yes; but it’s all over now.” 

‘Oh, nonsense!” said Mrs. Gibson, wakening up from counting the 
stitches in her pattern. ‘ We shall have the young men coming to dinner 
pretty often, you'll see. Your father likes them, and I shall always 
make a point of welcoming his friends. They can’t go on mourniig 
for a mother for ever. I expect we shall see a great deal of them; an! 
that the two families will become very intimate. After all, these good 
Hollingford people are terribly behindhand, and I should say, rather 
commonplace.” 
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A nunpreED noyels have been written on University life, but we have never 
met with anything which conveyed to the uninitiated an accurate picture of 
the ordinary existence of an undergraduate ; and this is what we now pro- 
pose to lay before our readers. It is of Oxford that we especially intend to 
treat; but her Jaws and customs are so similar to those of Cambridge that a 
knowledge of one is a knowledge of both. To begin, then, ad initio, we will 
state, for the benefit of any parent who desires to send his boy to Oxford, 
that it is necessary for him to write to the head of the college he selects, 
and request that the boy’s name may be placed on the book of candidates. 
In the case of popular colleges, as in that of popular clubs, it is requisite 
that the application should be made several years before. At Cambridge, 
eandidates can be entered on a very brief notice, because freshmen are 
not required to sleep in college, but are accommodated at the licensed 
University lodging-houses ; while at Oxford, every undergraduate must 
sleep in college during a fixed number of terms. When the period of 
matriculation arrives, the candidate receives due notice from the head of 
his college of the day and hour fixed for examination, and is expected to 
make his appearance at the college hall. The examination varies very 
much in its extent and severity. The requirements are much the highest 
at Balliol. Many colleges, although they would probably be unwilling 
to admit the fact, vary their standard according to their members; 
rejecting, when they are full, those whom they would pass if the members 
on the books were low. After the examination has been duly passed, the 
men are conducted by a college tutor to the Vice-Chancellor, where they 
have the satisfaction of paying certain fees, varying according to their 
respective rank, to that functionary’s butler ; and are afterwards presented 
with a strip of paper, in the following form :— 





OXxONILE PE TOMI asc hss esssnntacrrrcccios duke 





Quo die comparuit coram me John Smith, é Coll fil eh 
subscripsit articulis fidei et religionis ; et juramentum suscepit de agnoscenda supremé 
Regiw Majestatis potestate ; et admonitus est de observandis statutis hujus Univer- 
sitatis ; 


This the candidate gets together with a book containing the said statutes, 
hound in ealf.if the candidate be a nobleman or gentleman commoner, in 
leather if he be of less degree. 

An undergraduate does not usually reside the term of his matriculation, 
but makes his reappearance after the next vacation. On his arrival, he 
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announces his name to the porter, who conducts him to his rooms, and 
introduces him to that most important element in his comfort, or the 
reverse of it, his “ scout,”—-whose services he shares in common with some 
six or seven other masters. 

The appearance of college rooms on induction is somewhat depress- 
ing, their only cheerful element being the fire. The furniture is dingy, 
greasy, and stinks of smoke; the springs of the easy-chair conduce to 
quite the reverse of luxury; and there is a dreary look about the 
whole place. The desolation of the centre-table is only relieved by 
a number of bilious documents, whose contents are, however, at this 
early period of your career, of a less trying nature than they will be 
two years hence, as they are-merely to call your attention to the singular 
advantages enjoyed by the customers of Messrs. &e. &e. &e. Your 
scout soon brings you an alarming list of articles which he assures you 
are indispensable, and presently adds that he happens to have several of 
these in stock, second-hand, which he could be induced to part with for 
a modest consideration. You thereupon become the privileged possessor 
of a battered coal-scuttle and other treasures, which having probably been 
purchased by at least ten men in turn, have realized a comfortable sum to 
their vendor. A man generally changes his rooms for the better after lis 
second or third term—at least, he has the chance of doing so if he pleases ; 
the rental of the roonis varies from 12. to 201. a year. The bedrooms are 
usually very small, little more than closets in fact, and open upon the 
sitting-room ; a closet, or “ scout’s-hole,” as it is usually called, completes 
the set of rooms. The sitting-room is provided with two doors, and when 
the outer one is shut, it is termed “ sporting the oak.” 

College rooms, when they have been occupied for a few weeks, 
generally assume a comfortable appearance, and are sometimes furnished 
with considerable elegance and luxury. Indeed, some men particularly 
pique themselves on the taste they display in the pictures, furnishing, and 
decorations of their rooms. 

The arrangement as to the furniture is, that each incoming tenant 
buys that of the outgoer at a valuation. The incoming tenant can object 
to articles, and the appraiser must then take them off his hands. 

Expenses at Oxford depend mainly upon the personal habits of a man: 
the actual necessary cost of an university education need not exceed 130. 
a year; but we must at the same time candidly avow that we should never 
recommend a young man te go to the university with less than 200J.a 
year. If he has less than this, he cannot, without incurring debts, enter 
into society on anything like equal terms with his companions, and he 
is in a great degree debarred from participating in their sports, pleasures, 
and amusements : he thus loses, in a great measure, what we hold to be 
advantages little less essential than classics and mathematics. “ Ah,” 
said Sydney Smith, when they were establishing the London University, 
“you may call it an university, it will only be a grammar-shop.” By 
which, we take it, he meant that the London University, though an 
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admirable institution in its way, would afford none of that physical and 
social training so peculiarly the property of its two elder sisters. 

Those who propose to send a son to Oxford on a very small allow- 
ance, should bear in mind that in so doing they are placing him ina 
position in which he requires a world of prudence and self-denial to keep 
out of debt and danger, and this, too, between the age of eighteen and 
twenty-two. A youth of the same age living on a small salary as a 
clerk in London, has a far less difficult part to play ; he can live one day 
on eighteen-pence to spend half-a-crown on another, and is neither exposed 
to the prying eyes and invidious comparisons of bed-makers and scouts, 
nor to dangerous temptations to hospitality. 

The first days of a freshman are not particularly lively. It of course 
makes much difference to a man if he comes from a great public school, and 
finds plenty of old schoolfellows ; but even then they have got their own 
friends and set, and the freshman requires a few weeks to shake off his sense 
of isolation, and choose his acquaintance. ‘The day after his arrival he has 
an interview with his tutor, who talks about his reading, puts him into 
some lectures, and gives him a little general advice, which he pro- 
bably does not adopt. After that, the regular routine life begins. An 
university day is pretty much as follows :—There is service in chapel at 
eight; at nine or ten lectures begin ; these are over at one, and the after- 
noon is free; then, at four or five, there is chapel again ; and after that 
dinner. Some colleges are much more stringent than others, as regards 
attendance at chapel. Attendance at morning chapel counts for more than 
in the evening; and three mornings a week and twice on Sunday would 
generally suffice. More attendance would be required in the evening, and 
all colleges are particular about Sunday; but an attendance at some other 
place of worship, such as Magdalen or New College, where a choral service 
is performed, which many undergraduates prefer attending, would be 
usually accepted by the dean in lieu of attendance at the college chapel. 
The names of those who attend chapel are pricked off by the Bible clerks, 
and the list sent up to the dean. 

The chapel service does not usually include a sermon, but members 
of the university can, if they please, attend the university church, at 
St. Mary’s, where a sermon is preached twice every Sunday, and once on 
saints’ days. The number of the congregation entirely depends upon thie 
eminence or popularity of the preacher. The galleries are crowded when 
such shining lights as Wilberforce, Pusey, Stanley, or Thompson, are to be 
heard. The heads of houses and university officers attend in their robes, 
and form a stately procession to and from the church. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor is escorted by his mace-bearers, familiarly called “ pokers,” to and 
from his residence. 

It happened when a head of a house not remarkable for gigantic 
stature filled the office of Vice-Chancellor, that he at length observed that, 
whenever in his state progress to and from St. Mary’s he had occasion to 
piss certain rooms occupied by an undergraduate, by a remarkable coin- 
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cidence the strains of “ See the Conquering Hero comes” burst from thew 
apartments. Indeed, the regular repetition of this melody at such times 
provoked so much notice that the talented performer was requested to 
carry his musical genius to a more favourable sphere for a term or two. 

Breakfast, the second event in the day’s programme, follows immoe- 
diately after chapel. This, and all meals except dinner, are served sepa- 
rately to every man in his own rooms. There he can invite what 
friends he pleases. It isa very common plan for two or more men to 
“commonize,” te. mess together at breakfast; each man having his 
“commons,” bread and butter from the buttery put into a common stock. 
This is a cheap and convenient way of avoiding solitary meals. A 
regular breakfast, when a man entertains his friends, is a very substantia! 
affair: composed of all sorts of viands, from heavy dishes of fish and 
roast turkeys to omelettes and jams; in fact, an entertainment which most 
of us, in our more mature years, would think it prudent to avoid at so early 
an hour of the twenty-four. At most colleges if a hot breakfast be desired, 
and this is quite de rigueur—leave must be obtained of the dean, who seldom 
refuses, unless he thinks the host is extending his hospitalities beyond his 
means. In some colleges these breakfasts are not supplied by the college, 
and must be obtained from a confectioner’s, which raises the price, and 
adds to those “ticks” which, we know, sometimes trail heavily on slender 
pockets for many a year to come. If given by a man who understands 
“doing the thing well,” and the guests know each other, and are not 
obliged to rush off to lectures the instant they have done eating, a break- 
fast is pleasant enough; but in Oxford, as in London, some men’s parties 
are always agreeable, and others the reverse. The average cost of a 
breakfast is about five shillings a head. 

About your second year, certain ominous tappings at the door not 
unfrequently interrupt the enjoyment of breakfast. These arise from tle 
emissaries of shops in “the High,” bearing missives duly enveloped au 
addressed ——, Esq.—(the Oxford tradesmen never seem to 
recognize the fact of your being the owner of a Christian name,)—an( 
containing “a little bill.” These unwelcome visitors generally have the 
propriety to retire when the object of their solicitation is surrounded by 
his friends, but sometimes they are desperate and hold their ground. 
“Come in!” roared Mr. L. of Ch. Ch. (whose “ little bills” amounted in 
the aggregate to a few thousands of pounds), in answer to a respectful tap. 
Whereupon a head was thrust in, and, nowise daunted by the sight of 
some twenty men discussing a sumptuous breakfast, proclaimed in audible 
and reproachful tones, “I come, sir, from Mr. Richards.” ‘ Then confound 
you, you may go back to Mr. Richards!” exclaimed the host, discharging 
at the same time a heavy missile which the intruder narrowly escaped. 
We believe that in this case the mah’s pertinacity was not rewarded, an‘ 
that his bill was, in common with many others, never paid. This seldom 
occuss to Oxford creditors; though they often have to wait years for 
their money, they rarely lose it in the long run. There are at this moment 
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hundreds of curates sprinkled over England paying out of their wretched 
stipends heavy instalments to Oxford. 

From breakfast we will take the reader to “lecture.” At “lecture” 
about twenty men assemble around a long table, in the lecture-room : 
generally a large, massively furnished apartment. These gentlemen 
are supposed to have got up a certain amount of some classical author, 
and to be prepared to construe and parse it. The tutor says, 
“Mr, ——, will you have the goodness to go on.” If the man addressed 
knows anything about the subject, he complies; if not, he announces 
that “he hasn’t read it,’ and somebody else is called upon. It some- 
times happens that a man, on so many occasions, “ hasn’t read it,” 
that, after several reproofs, he is requested to confine himself to college 
after a specified hour, which is familiarly termed being “ gated,” or to 
furnish the tutor with the lecture translated into English: a task pro- 
bably performed with a. “ crib” by the stationer’s employé, at so much 
a page. 

Even lectures are sometimes amusing. We recollect at a Horace 
lecture hearing a man gravely reply, on being requested to scan a line of 
Horace, “I don’t scan, sir ; I never had any ear for music.” An expla- 
nation which elicited a roar of laughter from the rest, and the direst indig- 
nation from a very original old Don. A lecture lasts an hour; a man would 
not usually be put on more than twelve or fourteen lectures a week, and 
very often has many less ; a freshman has most. Of course most men occa- 
sionally “ cut” a lecture, and many men cut at least half of those which 
they are told to attend. A very common method of escaping the tedium 
of this duty, when cutting it might involve somewhat serious conse- 
quences, is “ to send in an eger; ” in other words, to improvise an attack 
of illness. It sometimes happens that the invalid is met later in the day— 
then engaged in athletic exercises, and apparently in the enjoyment of the 
ruddiest health—by the Don whose lecture he has so unfortunately been 
unable to attend: an inconsistency of conduct which occasionally meets 
with punishment. ‘ When,” said a good-humoured Don in our day, 
“a gentleman tells me that he is prevented by a headache from attending 
my lecture, and I meet him out for a walk, I think it may do him good ; 
but when I find him three hours after rowing furiously down the river, it 
does appear a rather singularly rapid recovery. ” Perhaps Archbishop 
Whately would have taken a more lenient view, since his remedy for a 
headache was to saw down trees. 

Luncheon is generally a light repast at Oxford, the dinner-hour 
being early, except in the aristocratic region of All Souls (where, accord- 
ing to the man who shows the common room, “ the fellows dine every 
evening at eight o'clock off a turkey carpet and mydeerer ”), and imme- 
diately after every one is off to his amusements. Some ride—but this 
is expensive: a hack costing 8s. for the afternoon, and something to 
the groom besides—some play rackets, tennis, or fives. Then there 
are boating, cricketing, gymnastics, fencing, billiard-playing; pleasures 
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which all have numerous votaries. On a fine day the river is alive 
with boats, and many men row down to Iffley and then go through their 
gymnastics. In Christ Church meadows, close to the barges, there are 
to be found in the afternoon two or three persons of highly unprepos- 
sessing appearance, with small cages and some sharp-looking terriers: 


these cages contain rats, and on a moderate payment, a rat-hunt at once 
takes place for the gratification of any one who desires to participate in 
that exciting pastime. There are two or three packs of hounds, whose 
meets are within easy reach of Oxford, dnd a good many undergraduates 
help to swell the field; the authorities, wisely enough, seldom interfere 
with men for hunting, if they feel sure that it can be well afforded. Any 
undergraduate may go out for a ride without asking permission, but if a 
man wishes to drive he must ask leave of a tutor. 

A common afternoon resource, especially on a wet day, is to attend 
the auctions which are frequently held in the High Street. The articles 
for sale consist chiefly of the effects of undergraduates who are either 
“going out of rooms,” which means, going out of college into lodgings, 
their terms in college having expired, or “ going down ”—1. e. leaving 
Oxford—or who are suffering “ from temporary embarrassment,” causing 
a complete cessation of cash payments. In fact, these young gentlemen 
sometimes at a financial crisis are wont to send to a sale on Wednesday 
articles purchased new “on tick” the previous Monday, and an emissary 
of the tradesinan from whom the article was originally bought sometimes 
attends to buy it in. Engravings from Landseer’s and Ansdell’s pictures 
of “ Dignity and Impudence,” “ High Life and Low Life,” &c., are pro- 
minent features at these sales, and the ‘‘ Wounded (pronounced always by 
the auctioneer as spelt) Hound,” and a “ Portrait of Lord Byron,” used 
a few years ago to be standing dishes. It is alleged that the auctioneer 
was heard to advertise a celebrated print bearing beneath it the words, 
“ Ecce Homo,” as a “ Portrait of Ecky ’Omo, a foreign gentleman !”—but 
perhaps this was an ingenious invention. Having disposed of the after- 
noon, we will now pass on to dinner, which takes place between five 
and six. Men are not compelled to dine in hall, but in most colleges 
they must pay for their dinner two or three times a week whether they 
dine or not. The dinner is everywhere of much the same style, but 
better served at some colieges than at others. At nearly every college an 
undergraduate may invite one or more guests, a privilege of which 
advantage is very frequently taken. The Dons sit at a high table placed 
on a dais at the upper end of the hall. After dinner they withdraw to 
“ the common room,” where they have their dessert and coffee. 

The commissariat arrangements in college consist of a kitchen and 
buttery, where eatables are served out at fixed hours. There is a very 
absurd punishment termed “crossing a man at the buttery,” which 
means that a xX is set against his name to prohibit the butler from serving 
him. The effect of this is merely to put his acquaintance, or very often 
those who are not his acquaintance, to the expense of feeding him, as what 
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he requires is procured in their names. There was a story of a man being 
crossed by a very innocent old Don, and the culprit (who experienced no 
sort of inconvenience from the supposed disability) neglecting for several 
days to beg that the cross might be removed. This, however, he at last 
took occasion to do, after having concluded a very substantial luncheon. 
The old Don no sooner heard the petition than, persuaded that the man 
must be starving, he rushed towards him, exclaiming, ‘ Unfortunate 
young man! sit down here this instant—not a word, not a word” (as 
the unhappy undergraduate endeavoured to excuse himself from the cold 
mutton). “ Eat, eat at once ! ”—and to eat he was compelled. 

Some “ Dons” are hospitably inclined to undergraduates, and entertain 
very agreeably. Of course there is at times a considerable degree of awe 
infused into these hospitalities. We think it was at the late Dr. Gaisford’s 
that some shy youth, when the ladies rose, rushed to open the door, and, 
standing well behind it, did not discover it was the door of a cupboard 
until he heard himself summoned by the dean’s awful voice, when the 
ladies had disappeared. 

The late Dr. Bull, irreverently called “the stalled ox,’ 
hospitable to young men. He was wont to call special attention during 
Lent to the fact that he always cut off his side-dishes during that solemn 
season; but there was plenty to eat notwithstanding. There was a 
legend that, at a certain period of the evening, the old canon availed 
himself of the first pause to allude to a fire which broke out long 


* was very 


ago in Christ Church, and in the extinction of which, according to his 
own account, he rendered the most signal service. This interesting 
narrative, eagerly anticipated by all the more youthful of his guests, was 
said invariably to commence with ‘Never shal] I forget the horrors of 
that night.” At last, on one occasion, some young fellow, whose love of 
fun got the better of his good breeding, had the hardihood to say, ‘ How 
about that night, Dr. Bull?” The doctor told the story, but never 


repeated it afterwards. 

After dinner come the “ wines.” Sometimes the guests are invited 
the day before ; sometimes only at dinner, when a scout comes round, 
and says, “ Mr. *s compliments, and will you wine with him, sir?” 
Large wine-parties were going out in our time, and the smaller are far 
preferable. We doubt whether life affords many happier hours than those 
college “‘ wines,” when five or six congenial companions gather round the 
fire in a snug room, in all the exuberance of youth and hope. When 
long years have passed grey-headed men recall with regret the memory of 
those hours, and feel the force of those pretty lines,— 

When I remember all 
The friends so linked together 
I’ve seen around me fall, 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, whose garland’s dead, 
And all but he departed. 
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When a wine breaks up, some men adjourn to their rooms to read, 
whilst others stroll into friends’ rooms where tea is going on; a piano 
acts as a great attraction, and several are usually to be found in every 
college; indeed, an Oxford evening is delightful, when a man is not 
haunted by a conscience reproaching him for not reading. 

The especial charm of University life is that congenial society js 
always at hand directly you want it, and you can seclude yourself when- 
ever you can summon up sufficient strength of mind to do so. 

The great bugbear and terror of undergraduate existence lies in that 
awful word “ Examination.” There are, it is true, little interludes of 
delight, consisting of the remainder of the term in which a triumph 
has been gained; but yet, for an honours man, there really seems 
no rest. The ordeals are undergone in rooms situated in a splendid 
quadrangle called “the schools ;” the written work is done at small deal 
tables, each man having a separate table, and examiners are posted all 
about to prevent “cribbing” of any kind, which nevertheless does, we 
suspect, go on to a considerable extent in the “ pass” schools. It is an 
awful affair for a culprit to be discovered. We well remember being 
startled by hearing the head-examiner on a certain afternoon announce, 
in a loud, clear tone, * Sir , you will have the goodness to 
leave the schools.” Happily, in this case, the suspicion eventually proved 
to have been unfounded. When the vivd voce comes on, each victim goes 
up to a table covered with green baize, where sit the two inquisitors ; the 
trembling wretch is requested in bland tones to sit down, which he does, 
looking furtively round at his friends, who, with a mistaken kindness, if 
hé is a nervous man, are assembled to see how he gets on. If a man is 
popular, or if he is in for honours, and great things are expected of him, 
large numbers are often present to hear him. This was the case when 
the present Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and Lord Carnarvon were candi- 
dates for the class list. 

Numerous stories are always afloat of wonderful blunders in divinity ; 
some, of course, are inventions, and others facts, or founded on facts. 
Here are a couple of amusing specimens, which we credit with some 
foundation :— 

Examiner—* What can you tell me about St. Paul ?” 

Ondergraduate—* He was also called Saul, and was brought up at 
the foot of Gamaliel.” 

Examiner— Yes, quite right. What do you know about Gamalicl?” 

Undergraduate—* It is a mountain in Galilee.” 

The next, we believe, may be credited to Cambridge :— 
Examiner—“ Why did Moses leave Egypt ?” 
Undergraduate (with hesitattion)—“ Why, sir—hem—hem 
Examiner—“ Come, come, answer if you know.” 
Undergraduate—* Well, sir, I suppose that little affair with Potiphar’s 

wife | ” 


” 
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For the following we do not attempt in any way to vouch, although 
we have heard its authenticity strenuously asserted :— 


Examiner—“ Why was John the Baptist beheaded ?” 
Undergraduate ( falteringly)—“ Because he would dance with Hero- 


dias’s daughter.” 


If a man has done a bad paper, or has failed in his vivd voce, he has 
what is called “a second paper,” as a last chance. This very often pulls 
lim through. In the afternoon of the day on which the vivd voce examina- 
tion is passed, the certificate of a pass, called a ‘‘ testamur,” is given out, 
and about five o’clock in the afternoon, when “ the schools” are going on, 
you may see a cluster of men in the schools’ “quad,” waiting for the 
precious piece of paper for themselves or their friends, or to carry off 
their sympathy and condolence to those wretches who are disappointed. 
The delight occasioned by the receipt of one of these scraps is often 
beyond all bounds, especially if a man has failed before, or has entertained 
very slight hopes of “ getting through.” The sensation of having success- 
{ully passed a harassing examination is indeed one of the most agreeable 
of which we are conscious. “TI feel,” forcibly remarked a man who had 
just come out of the schools, “ as though some one who had been sitting 
on me all day had just got off.” 

An important institution in Oxford is the Union Society, a club con- 
taining a number of rooms comfortably furnished, including a very fine hall, 
where the debates are held; an excellent library, writing, and newspaper- 
rooms. In fact, it only differs from a London club in not being open on 
Sundays, and providing no refreshment. Some time since, a proposal was 
made by a very energetic treasurer, that coffee and other “ light refresh- 
ments ” should be provided in the evening. This motion, however, met 
with a vigorous opposition, and was negatived after great excitement. 
Several pasquinades appeared on the subject: one which we remem- 
ber ran,— 

Coffee and conversation, 
Oh, glorious bright idea! 
Muffins and meditation, 
Gossip and ginger-beer ! 
Then raise a statue to him 
Who framed this glorious phrase ; 
Preserve him as we knew him, 
A light for other days. 


The debates take place once a week, and are generally well attended. 
Of course, as in the House of Commons, anything of a personal character is 
especially attractive. The executive of the Union consists of a president, 
secretary, and treasurer. The officers are selected from members who 
take part in the debates, and show an interest in the affairs of the society. 
A subscription of ten guineas, we believe, makes a life member. 
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The “ presidents” of the Union for many years past have generally 
been men who have distinguished themselves in after-life ; and the office 
of president is held a decided “blue ribbon” in the university, ranking 
in its way with the captaincy of the University Eleven, and the strokeship 
of the University Eight. ‘There are many men in the House of Commons 
at this moment who would readily acknowledge the advantage they 
derived from taking part in the debates of the Union. Amongst youn 
M.P.’s., Mr. Lygon and Mr. Butler Johnstone were frequent speakers in the 
Oxford Parliament. Debates on religious subjects are rigorously excluded, 
but we think that those,questions which in some degree hinge upon them 
used to provoke the warmest discussion—next to topics relating to the 
management of the institution, which, of course, afforded a delightful 
opportunity for the exercise of personal invective. The proposal to open 
the rooms of the society on Sunday invariably gave rise to a warn 
debate, termiuating, notwithstanding the example of the London Clubs 
and the Cambridge Union, in a decision against the opening. More 
recently, we have observed that the Established Church in Ireland has 
been warmly discussed, and, if we remember rightly, the decision was 
unfavourable to that institution. 

We trust that we have now given our readers a pretty accurate notion 
of college life, and we can assure such of them as have not experienced 
it, that it is in most respects a very agreeable, though not always a very 
profitable, mode of passing three or four years. 
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Winter Shooting. 


Tus day is the last of the shooting season; and to-morrow will consign 
to its case, till next August or September, many a double-barrel that has 
for the last two months been dealing destruction by flood and fell, in 
closely preserved “home covers,” in outlying copses by the side of rushy 
brooks, and over the “dismal swamp.” Not that all the use of the 
gun can be held to terminate with the first of February. Sportsmen 
continue to shoot snipe and wild-fowl wherever they can find them. 
Rabbits are shot as a work of necessity, if not of sport, the whole year round. 
The gamekeeper is engaged in thinning his stock of hares by picking off 
the old males throughout the spring. But people, except in good wild- 
fowl districts, give up the idea of “going out shodting” as a regular 
amusement, after the beginning of this month. As we ushered in the 
season with a dissertation on partridge shooting, the distinctive sport of 
its commencement, let us now, therefore, bow it out with a few remarks 
on such sport as brings it to its close. 

Really good winter shooting at preserved game can only be had at a 
great outlay of both time and money. Pheasants, rabbits, and hares 
cannot take care of themselves as partridges can. The last-mentioned 
are more completely fere nature. And if a manor be swept nearly clear 
of them one season, they will always reappear there the next, if the ground 
is to their liking, and there are any preserves at all within a reasonable 
distance. But that is not the case with the first-mentioned species. Hares 
and rabbits, it is true, breed uncommonly fast, and a good head of both 
may be got up with astonishing rapidity, if a man goes to work to do it. 
But it is a business of itself. And the consequence is, that shooting of 
this description requires a degree of permanent attention, a regular staff 
of employés, and an organized system of defence against poachers and 
vermin, which places it beyond the reach of that particular class of 
shooters in whose interest we support the partridge. 

As regards the trouble and expense of preserving pheasants, something 
will depend upon the ground you have to deal with: for instance, upon 
the nature of your covers, upon the number of foxes, and upon the 
remoteness or contiguity of large towns. If the covers consist principally 
of oak, the birds won’t require so much feed : as pheasants are very fond 
of, and thrive famously upon acorns. But then, upon the other hand, 
the birds are much more easily seen at roost in these trees than in fir, 
and are consequently a much easier prey to the poacher. To baulk him, 
it is common for men to go round every evening at dusk, and tap the 
trunks of the trees, to put the pheasants off their seats—who seldom or 
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never reascend the same night. Yet see the various ills game is heir 
to! A descent from the oak into the fern, or underwood, is a leap 
from the frying-pan into the fire: an escape from the poacher’s barre] 
to fall into the fox’s jaws. Who is to guard against this last danger? 
The best plan, we believe, is for a man or two to be kept strolling up and 
down the cover sides; sometimes, perhaps, blowing a horn, or making 
some such noise, till the hour of peril has gone by. Of course, if the 
covers happen to be situated very favourably at a very long distance from 
any rendezvous of poachers, the birds might be left upon their perches ; 
or, if they lie in a non-hunting country where foxes are scarce, you can 
leave them to repose upon the ground. In either case, the trouble and 
expense of preserving them is materially lightened. On the whole we 
suppose, and taking an average case, a gentleman who thoroughly under- 
stands his business might keep pheasants enough to ensure killing his five 
hundred a season, at an expense varying from a hundred to a hundred and 
twenty pounds a year. This estimate does not of course include rent of 
shooting, which would probably be a third as much more. He would 
require a head-keepgr at a pound a week, and an under-keeper at twelve 
shillings a week. This would come to about eighty pounds. For occa- 
sional helpers and watchers we can hardly set down less than ten 
pounds more. This brings us, in round numbers, to ninety. The cost 
of feed depends, as we have said, upon the composition of the covers, 
Without the help of acorns, pheasants may be fed at a cost of about 


ten or twelve pounds. Barley—of course not the best quality—is 
the commonest food to throw down to them ; but pease, and even potatoes, 
are considered by many persons to do as well or better than corn: and 
they have, at all events, this advantage, that the small birds do not pick 
them up as they will any kind of grain. If pheasants are fed with the 
latter, a good deal of chaff, or chopped straw, should be mixed with it, as 
that causes them to be a longer time in feeding, and to stay more about 


the spot. 
The vermin which pheasants have to fear do not differ materially 


from those which prey upon the partridge ; nor need we recapitulate here 
what has been already said on that subject. The poacher is the grand 
enemy with whom the pheasant-shooter has to deal. And the worst of 
it is that as pheasants can only be shot—cannot, that is, be netted like 
other game—the poacher must always come out for them with a gun in 
his hand. Many gentlemen forbid their keepers to take guns with them 
at night, in the hope—too often an idle one—that either poachers will be 
too generous to fire upon unarmed men, or the keepers too prudent to 
provoke an encounter against such overwhelming odds. A gang of eight 
or ten poachers, armed with guns, of course feel pretty secure against 
capture when they meet a party of keepers who carry nothing worse than 
sticks. But then it is the duty of the keepers, if they cannot take the 
men then and there, to come sufficiently close to them to be able to swear 
to their identity, and perhaps to track them to their retreat. It is in 
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resisting these attempts that fatal affrays take place, perhaps oftener 
than from any other cause. It is, however, with netters of game that 
keepers have the fairest fights, though then, generally, against numerical 
odds, and a very brutal style of combat. As the process of netting may 
possibly be little understood by thousands who read of it in the news- 
papers, a few words descriptive of what is really an exciting sport may 
not be amiss. Hares and rabbits come out of their covers at night to 
feed in the open fields, and stay on till three or four in the morning. The 
poacher, accordingly, selects one side of a cover; and as close as he can to 
the hedge, without entangling his net in it, pegs along the ground some 
thirty or forty yards of netting. The net stands off the ground about as 
high asa man’s knee. It is stretched tight, and fastened securely at each 
end, and fixed by intermediate pegs at intervals of eight or ten yards. The 
netting is sufficiently loose to cause a rabbit running against it to become 
inextricably entangled; and all being prepared, the men hide themselves 
in the nearest ditch, and send round dogs, specially trained to the work, 
to beat the adjacent fields. If they are in luck, the rabbits soon come 
trooping in, and dash madly into the netting, whence they are at once 
extricated, to have their necks broken by the nearest watcher. Ten ora 
dozen couple of rabbits is considered a very good “set.” In less than 
half-an-hour it is all over, the net taken up, and a move made somewhere 
else, These nets are very expensive articles, and a good dog is a treasure. 
To seize the one, and to shoot the other, is considered by keepers nearly 
as great a triumph as the capture of the men themselves. This kind of 
poaching can only be followed on a dark night; so that the West-country 
poacher, who professes that 


It’s his delight of a shiny night, 


must have had nobler game in view than rabbits. Hares, which are 
easily netted at the gates through which they are in the habit of passing, 
may be taken, we suppose, when it is light ; but we should have fancied 
that a dark night was better even for this work. However, as the prac- 
titioner aforesaid, whose ideas have been reduced to verse, offers to drink 


the health of 


e’er a genelman 
As wants to buy a heer, 
we may presume that his experience tended in the opposite direction. 
For getting pheasants off the roost, a moonlight night is of course indis- 
pensable. 

Hares and rabbits do not require to be fed like pheasants, and the 
watching which does for the one will do equally for the other. They add 
nothing to the cost of preserving where pheasants are preserved, though 
they add enormously to the pleasure of shooting when the pheasants are 
being shot. 

Our readers will hardly require to be told that to kill five hundred 
pheasants in the season admits of nothing like regular battue shooting, at 
which nearly four times that number have been ere now killed in a day. 

12—2 
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But they will give a man ten or a dozen days of good sport, and, combined 
with running game, will afford as much shooting as a reasonable man can 
desire. A party of four guns, killing their thirty brace of pheasants, 
forty or fifty couple of rabbits, half as many hares, and two or three 
woodcocks, will have had more than fifty shots apiece. If they began at 
eleven and left off at four, deducting an hour for luncheon, they will 
have fired thirteen shots an hour, or more than one every five minutes; 
so that something very much less than this would be fairly entitled to be 
called an excellent day’s sport. Twenty brace of pheasants, with hares 
and rabbits in proportion, is, considering the shortness of a winter’s day, 
ample for any four men who do not differ as much from a true sportsman 
as a glutton differs from an epicure. 

To one who cares for natural scenery, the best time of the year for 
cover shooting is November, when the foliage is thinned sufficiently to 
give you a fair chance at the pheasants, while the woods have not yet 
doffed their rich autumnal robes of gold, and purple, and crimson. A 
more utilitarian reason for the same preference exists likewise in the fact, 
that the weather in November is still tolerably warm, and that you are 
able to stand still without such a coldness arising upon the part of your 
toes and your fingers, that you seem to have lost all acquaintance with 
them. Moreover, in many parts of England, November is the best month 
for woodcocks. But if your only object is to make as good a bag as 
possible, it is better to wait till the leaves are quite off the trees; when 
the pheasants loom large and black between the bare poles athwart the 
dead December sky. 

A certain knack is required in shooting pheasants, as in shooting 
everything else, which until a man has mastered, he will go on 
missing what seems to both himself and lookers-on the easiest shots 
imaginable. There ought certainly to be no difficulty in hitting a phea- 
sant. He does not dodge and twist like a snipe or a woodcock. 1» 
shoot as one does at partridges in the open when our bird is fifty yards 
away, is folly in cover, and what none but a novice would think of. 
Pheasants do not rise in covies and bother us in that way. They makea 
great noise, no doubt, about launching themselves before the public; but 
that is just a bit of bounce which one soon gets used to, and which, after 
a time, ceases to impress one at all, except perhaps by lending additional 
gust to the act of stopping them. We believe the chief reason why men 
miss a pheasant is, in the first place, that he flies a great deal quicker than 
he seems to fly; and, in the second place, that they do not always wait 
till he has done rising, which it is generally possible to do without letting 
him get out of shot, and then firing just as he steadies himself for a 
straight flight. To kill pheasants, or indeed any birds coming over your 
head, is an art by itself. If you wait till they are perpendicular, you 
must give the gun a little swing backwards as you pull ; but it is better to 
breast them if you must shoot, for the shots are unlikely to enter the 
breast, and probably take fatal effect in the head, neck, or belly. 
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To shoot a cover properly, the men and beaters should all walk in a 
line, gunner and beater alternately. We are here, of course, speaking of 
covers where that is possible. Many are so thick that it is quite impos- 
sible to shoot inside them; and in that case the guns are stationed outside. 
But the other plan is ten times the more pleasant one, as it admits of a 
little sociability, seasoned with a few bets, and streaked with a vein of 
mild chaff. There is no trouble at all in finding pheasants and rabbits, if 
you know they are there. In the covers they must be, or else, the latter, 
at least, in the hedgerows. So you beat out the covers before lunch, 
and the hedges afterwards, unless upon a day especially set apart for the 
slaughter of pheasants in all the covers on the ground. A party of four or 
five intimate friends for a day of this kind is uncommonly jolly. By the 
time the winter shooting has arrived, men have had the first keen edge of 
their desire taken off ; and, though they enjoy the sport as much as ever, 
they are not so nervously anxious about it as on the Ist of September. 
The consequence is that there is generally more fun going on with a party 
of this kind than in partridge shooting; also, it is not made quite so 
much a toil of. You start after a good—perhaps late—breakfast, and a 
lounge over the fire afterwards, discussing anything but the subject on 
hand, and giving no one to suppose, as you infallibly do in September, 
that in your opinion the world was created for the sake of shooting. There 
is no particular skill required in choosing your covers or beating your 
ground. The nearest is the best to begin with. Here you are at the 
side of a nice ash spinney, intersected with ditches, and sloping down to a 
bit of a brook in the middle. Will you go inside orout? Inside. Very 
well. Away goes the stump of your cigar. Your shot-pouch is hitched 
round a little; or, if you use a breech-loader, the belt receives a final tug. 
Here’s the best place to get over. Now, then, are youall right? Very 
well. Let the dogs go; and the day has begun. The men knock at the 
stems of the ash-trees, and thrash the bushes with their sticks, and probe 
every tuft of grass with their nailed toes. The keeper roars venomously 
to some over-zealous spaniel; all together emit a mixture of sounds 
familiar enough to shooters, but wholly indescribable in words, which are 
considered calculated to invite, terrify, or deceive into showing themselves, 
the birds and beasts who lurk beneath the thick cover. Some unwary 
rabbit is usually the first victim. But that one shot is always the signal, 
somehow or other, for the commencement of a fusillade which is to last till 
sunset. Hares and rabbits cross and re-cross, are killed and missed by 
dozens, till at last you approach a rather thicker spot, or perhaps a 
corner of the plantation. Then, from under your feet, comes a sudden 
roar, as if a tiger had been sprung—so at least it seems to you. A cock 
pheasant, finding further progress impeded by the thorns, and uncom- 
fortably pressed by men and dogs in his rear, has determined on a 
bold dash for it, The well-known whirr of his wings sets half-a-dozen 
more in motion. The pheasants are rising all round you. “ Don’t 
leg ’em,” bellows some one, ‘ Well missed,” cries another. “ Come on, 
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sir,” says the keeper; “better have this bit out again—there’s a lot 


gone back.” 

Perhaps, three or four times in the course of the day, the monotonous 
chant of the beaters will be varied by unearthly shrieks of excitement, 
out of which is gradually evolved the great fact of “ cock—forward,”—the 
simple meaning being that a woodcock has been marked down in front of 
us. Not aman of the party but would cheerfully pay down a sovereign 
to bag him. Whereabouts was it, asks every man with a gun, of every 
man with a stick, in an under-tone, hoping that he himself may obtain 
some exclusive information. ‘Oh, he beant far off, sir!” is the usual 
answer on such occasions. “ Just where us be now, a little bit further on, 
I thinks, sir.” At that moment, very likely, the bird gets up half-a-dozen 
yards behind the whole party, dodges sharply between two trees, wheels 
out of the cover, and is brought down, a long shot, with a broken wing by 
one of the outsiders. Just your luck, you think. . 

The best of luncheon on a winter day’s shooting is, that you can eat 
and drink as much as you feel inclined to eat and drink, without either 
damaging yourself for the day’s work, or spoiling your appetite for dinner, 
On a hot summer’s day—and early September is summer—when you are 
fresh to the work, and the work itself is much harder, you cannot indulge 
at luncheon without considerable danger. The severe bodily labour 
which you then undergo weakens your digestive organs. And the 
inevitable result of indulging your thirst and hunger in the middle of 
the day is, that you unfit yourself for further walking in the first 
place, and for comfortable dining in the second. Now, on a winter day’s 
shooting nothing of this kind is likely to occur. You are in good con- 
dition. The work is just hard enough to give you a healthy appetite, 
and not hard enough to make you jaded or feverish. Lunch, therefore, 
at such a time is a much more unexceptionable institution than it is on a 
sultry day in early autumn, when you are thoroughly fagged with four 
hours’ hard plodding through heavy wet turnips under a broiling sun. 
We gave our readers in our last paper upon shooting our ideas of a 
September luncheon. What ought that meal to be in the middle of 
December? Why, simply, whatever you like—the best you can get. 
We object not to hot dishes at such a moment as this. But, after all, 
these involve elaborate preparations, which are scarcely perhaps worth 
the trouble. The chief desideratum, in our opinion, is some good sherry. 
This should be preceded by a fair allowance of tolerably strong beer— 
porter, by the by, is a good item in such refreshment—and for eatables 
nothing is better than cold pie, cold beef, and such like substantial viands. 
Perhaps, after all, the chief difference between the two sorts of luncheon 
is in quantity rather than quality. I is to be remembered, however, 
that extreme cold, as well as extreme heat, has a tendency to make liquor 
take effect. And as shooting in cover is rather more ticklish work than 
shooting in the open, you must be careful to avoid taking so much as to 
endanger the lives of your companions, either canine or human. The 
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former, however, are always recognized as the more precious of the two. 
To wound a favourite dog, not only inflicts a severe pang upon its owner, 
but may, perhaps, spoil your day’s sport. Whereas, if a man, or, what is 
more likely, a little boy, gets peppered in his less vital parts, nobody but 
‘himself is a pin the worse for the accident—at all events, a human being 
is taught caution by getting a few shots into his skin, whereas a dog 
cannot be. Such, ladies, is the brutal style of talk with which your 
brothers and husbands habitually regale themselves ‘“ after lunch.” 

Rabbit shooting is a most important branch of winter shooting. It is 
quite sufficient diversion for a whole day, and affords a delightful change 
after a morning’s work among the pheasants. Shooting rabbits in cover 
as they jump across a narrow ride, or dart between the thick bushes, 
requires, of course, much greater dexterity than shooting them out of a 
hedgerow. But this latter practice affords admirable sport. To enjoy it 
thoroughly there should be four guns: two on each side of the hedge— 
one to take the rabbit as he comes out, the other to wipe his colleague’s 
eye, should that organ have been too much wetted to enable its possessor 
to see clearly. We have seen more fun over an hour or two’s shooting of 
this kind than over any kind of shooting we are acquainted with. The 
worst of preserving rabbits in sufficient quantities is that the presence of 
them on a farm seems to put tenants into a greater rage than any other kind 
of game. No doubt they do a great deal of damage. But they can’t do more 
than hares. We suspect that farmers regard a large head of rabbits as the 
mere wantonness of preserving. Hares and pheasants, they would tell 
you, are worth eafing when you get them; but rabbits they call vermin. 
They can buy them, too, for sixpence apiece, and cheapness, we must 
suppose, breeds contempt. 

Snipe and duck shooting are getting worse and worse every year in 
England. This falling-off is probably attributable to the extensive 
drainage which has been carried on all over the kingdom for the last few 
years, and bids fair to extinguish, within no long period, one of the 
prettiest of the sportsman’s pleasures. There will always, we imagine, 
be certain districts which are not worth reclaiming, where birds of this 
species will continue to be found pretty plentifully. But in the cultivated 
parts of England the complaint is universal, that where, twenty years ago, 
you could get thirty or forty shots in a morning’s walk, you now cannot 
count on half-a-dozen. ‘The present writer has never seen either snipe or 
wild-fowl shooting in anything like perfection. But he can speak to the 
cheerful and invigorating character of a walk along the brook-side in the 
early days of a frost, when the ground is just covered with a thin coating 
of snow, and both snipe and duck have come up the running streams 
which remain as yet unfrozen, away from the ice-bound marshes. In 
walking a brook-side, the young sportsman should remember always, if 
he can, to beat down the wind, for snipe always fly against it; and by 
pursuing that course you are almost sure of getting cross-shots at them, 
in which position they are very much easier to kill. The best way of 
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shooting at a snipe is still a moot point among sportsmen. Some say, 
shoot directly, the moment you catch sight of the white under his wing— 
straight at that, and don’t let him get away. Others recommend Waiting 
till he has finished the gyrations with which he begins his flight, and to 
take him at thirty or even forty yards. A great deal depends upon every 
individual's style of shooting. If he is a very quick shot, perhaps the 
first-mentioned plan is the best. But we should be inclined, on the 
whole, to back the other in the long run, especially seeing that a very 
slight wound is sure to bring a snipe to the ground; and that if you shoot 
steadily after him as he goes away straight, with a large charge of very 
small shot, it is hard if one or two don’t catch him. 

But you have just come upon a sharp bend in the stream where the banks 
are rather steep, and two or three willows or thorn-bushes, hanging very 
thickly over the surface, hide a vice little pool from observation. What 
is this sudden splash, as if a cow were waltzing in the water? The quack, 
quack-quarck, in another quarter of a second, sends a thrill through your 
whole body. Ducks, by jingo, and well within shot, too! Two mallards 
and three ducks—now only take your time! Take your time, sir, I 
implore you. They rise straight up, and hang for a moment ere they go. 
Then’s your chance. Take your first bird as he poises himself almost 
stationary in mid-air, and the second as he turns to make off. So shall 
you seldom fail of your double shot, and return covered with glory. How 
wel] I recollect my first duck! Iwas about seventeen, I believe, at the 
time. Ducks were scarce in our neighbourhood, and I lived very little 
at home. It was a very hard winter, and I was determined to have blood 
or perish in the snow. They got up, two of them, out of a large ditch, 
nearly full of half-frozen water, from under a great hawthorn-bush, on 
which the berries blushed through the snow like a bride’s cheek through 
her lace. This simile, I confess, I thought of at a subsequent period. 
I banged rather recklessly at the nearest as soon as my gun was to my 
shoulder, and down she flopped dead into the water she had just risen 
from. I jumped in—I know that, nearly up to my middle, to make sure 
of my prize at once—and never shall I forget the triumph with which I 
walked home icicled, but still glowing, and banged down my treasure 
on the kitchen table. Well, we grow older and wiser. I’ve gone knee- 
deep into many follies since, but I don’t think I should do that again. 








Bohemians and Bohemianism, 
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Tue experienced Magazine-reader knows perfectly well, when he sees 
the title of this paper, that I am not going to entertain him with a 
discourse on Huss and the Hussites ; on Elizabeth the Queen of Hearts 
(in whose service, by the way, an ancestor of my own trailed a pike); 
or on the city of Prague, and the great Panslavonic movement. He 
discerns at a glance that I am going to talk about that section of society— 
to speak Hibernice—which lives out of society : the Bohemians, not of 
Bohemia, but of that world of which, first in French books, and afterwards 
in English books, we have Jately heard so much. It may be as well, how- 
ever, for the satisfaction of prudent and wary minds, if I begin by showing 
what my modest ambition in the matter is, There are many blackguards 
who are Bohemians, but it does not at all follow that every Bohemian is a 
blackguard. So far from wishing to encourage young fellows of the 
weaker sort in a Bohemianism of which their families entertain a natural 
dread, I make no pretension to deal with what they might probably think 
the most piquant side of the subject. Indeed, the Bohemian who lives out 
of the world only because he is not fit for it—who dignifies his natural 
exile from polite life with the name of Bohemianism—is not picturesque, 
and is not—at least not for the most part—the kind of man we are to 
hear of in this essay. By a Bohemian, for present purposes, is meant a 
gentleman who, being no worse born, or bred, or educated than other 
folks, is yet, through some strong peculiarity of temperament in the first 
instance, acted on by circumstances in the second, alienated from society 
in its established, conventional, and certainly very convenient sense. 

It isa curious thought that such a class of men should exist, and should 
now be absolutely beginning (in Paris, at all events,) to have a special lite- 
rature of their own. Curious that there should be men who never enter a 
drawing-room, or leave a card, or make a formal call, or go to church, or sub- 
scribe to anything, or attend funerals, or give anybody away in marriage, 
or are godfather to anybody’s child, or are executors and trustees to any- 
body, or are consulted about anybody’s education, or take the chair at 
public meetings, or are “ generally respected” in any “neighbourhood” 
known to the grave and busy and polite world at large. It is to their 
complete alienation from all this that such men owe the appellation which 
assimilates their class to that of the gipsies. They may have turtle-soup 
in their kettles at lucky times. They may be better descended than the 
magistrate who eyes them askance across his park-paling. But gipsies 
they are in fact and law. When one of them runs off with a blooming 
heiress, like Johnny Faa in the Scotch ballad, isn’t there a shrieking 
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from hall and bower? When one of them succeeds himself to a good 
estate, what gloomy prophecies run round the neighbourhood! How 
impossible it is for the graceless fellow even to look at a fine tree without 
being suspected of a wish to cut it down! “ A Bohemian, sir”—people 
are beginning to say now, as our ancestors said a prodigal, a scapegrace, 
a ne’er-do-well, and so forth. The strong centralizing spirit of the age 
makes the fact that the man is out of the social centre, determine the 
nickname for him. He is not among us ;—well, he is a gipsy ipso facto. 
And the outsider takes up with a certain relish, and even pride, the 
title; and revenges himself on the enemy as occasion offers. The fre- 
quent attacks on “ respectability,” which have marked our light lite- 
rature for many years back, are so many testimonies to the intellectual 
vigour of Bohemianism ; and the Bohemian of the student class has 
repeatedly fought at the barricades in the Continental revolutions of 
later years. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to identify Bohemianism with any system 
of opinions, or any condition of life. Charles the Second cared not a straw 
more for popular freedom than Louis the Fourteenth; and Louis the 
Fourteenth was not a whit more moral than Charles the Second. But 
Charles was an arrant Bohemian; while Louis absolutely enjoyed the 
routine, and conventionalism, and etiquette of life, and maintained 
the stiffest external decorum, whatever his private amusements might be. 
Again, Fielding was an almost typical Bohemian. There is a passage 
in his cousin Lady Mary’s Letters, about his perfect happiness so long as 
the means of immediate enjoyment were before him, which might serve 
for a description of the Bohemian éthos. But so was that excellent and 
moral champion of Church and State, Dr. Johnson. His preference for 
tavern life—the difficulty of getting him into a clean shirt and out to 
a regular dinner-party—his careless habits at private houses, which so 
distressed Mrs. Boswell—were all Bohemian to the core. The quiet 
Lamb was as essentially Bohemian as the violent Porson. And if we 
turn from history to fiction, we shall find that the class includes Tom 
Pinch as well as Fred. Bayham. In short, Bohemianism is a form of 
character, rather than a school of opinion or a creation of circumstances. 
I have lost two friends of the persuasion during the last twelvemonth. 
One left a hundred and fifty thousand pounds: the other regarded all 
families as upstart that had risen since the Reformation, which he looked 
upon as a plebeian and overrated movement. So that a Bohemian must 
not necessarily be supposed to be an adventurer, or a revolutionist, or a toper 
even; though it may readily be conceded that the Bohemian view of life 
tends to develop characters of a genial and glowing eccentricity, to whom 
tea is dear rather as the restoring stimulant of the morning, than as the 
mild inspirer of the wisdom and morality of a staid assemblage at the 
close of the day. 

The worst of these clever and pleasant fellows is (and the cleverer 
and stranger they are, the harder it often goes with them,) that they 
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have a way of dying off as they draw towards forty. They may see 
people under the table, but people get their revenge by seeing them 
under the sod. Let me open that photographic album which every man 
has in his memory, to try and find you some portraits of the wilder 
Bohemians I have known. 

Old Bertie of the Patagonian, a line-of-battle ship that I served in 
in 184-, was the earliest Bohemian I remember. He was a ten years’ 
mate,—a phenomenon quite unknown now-a-days, when the mate has 
become a sub-lieutenant, and when most men are lieutenants at two or 
three and twenty. As a youngster, I fell under Bertie’s protection, who 
used my towels and Windsor soap at his toilette; flung a camp-stool at 
my head when he was crapulous; made me run his messages and listen 
to his yarns; and was of dubious benefit even in his kindest moments. 
“Jemmy my boy,” he said, when we had beat up to the anchorage 
in Gibraltar Bay, under double-reefed topsails, “‘ you’ve never been 
through the Gut before, and I'll make you drunk! Steward, a bottle of 
champagne!” Bertie was so inherently Bohemian, that he had rarely 
through life returned to see his family on being paid off from a commission. 
The Union at Plymouth, the Quebec at Portsmouth, Hatchett’s in Picca- 
dilly knew him well, but he had a vague impatience of the paternal roof, 
and they rarely knew more of him there, than that he was in the Pacific, 
or the East Indies, or that somebody had met him at Barbadoes or Ber- 
muda. His father disinherited him in favour of a younger brother, and 
it was said that Bertie could have disputed the will. But the younger 
brother knew his man, and ministering to his simple wants by occasional 
ten-pound netes, secured the undisturbed enjoyment of the estate. And 
so Bertie jogged on—occasionally staggering a little—through life ; was 
a capital though rather brutal officer ; a quarrelsome but honourable mess- 
mate; fought several duels with military men, against whose cloth he had 
the old and now almost entirely extinct nautical prejudice, and died 
without ever attaining the rank of lieutenant, after some seventeen years 
service afloat. 

This was a man of the old school. The younger Bohemians 
of the service, of my own standing, were a more polished breed— 
though none of them could have kept a lower deck in order like 
Bertie, from whose red nose the men ran as from a glimpse of the nether 
fires. They were generally, indeed, what used to be called Q.H.B.’s— 
Queen’s hard bargains—from a professional point of view; and this I 
take to be characteristic of most true Bohemians, wherever you find 
them. They may be soldiers, or sailors, or painters, or authors, as the 
case may be; but there appears to be a narrowness in professional pur- 
suits which repels them, and if they achieve anything good, it is by native 
power rather than application. Old Bertie, though he habitually abused the 
service, knew the work; but the younger men of his kidney, I used to 
remark, rather thought it the swell thing not to know the work. “ What 
is your opinion, sir,” said a pompous old visitor to one of these fellows, 
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“of Her Majesty’s ship Vanguard?” “The Vanguard! ‘They've got 
the best Madeira in the squadron on board her,” was the reply. It was 
useless to look for information as to the merits of Sir William Symonds’s 
ships in that quarter. But if it came to the best house at Malta for 
roast quails, thrashing a Maltese policeman, cruising to catch turtle at 
Scanderoon,— 
dapibus supremi 
Grata TEstupo Jovis ! 

choosing an amber mouthpiece at the bazaar at Beyrout,—then there 
were few better authorities than the speaker on the Mediterranean 
station. 

But what all such youngsters admired more than any other character 
was a London Bohemian, whenever chance brought a specimen of the breed 
to recruit himself in the mild air of the South. I remember a gloomy, 
broken-down swell, who used to frequent the little opera-house in Strada 
Teatro, at Malta, and whose sneers at the resources of the island made 
certain lads, who had previously flattered themselves that the place was 
quite vicious, perfectly miserable. This Bohemian I suspect to have been 
also a blackguard. But another contemporary celebrity, Harry Beecher, 
of the surveying-vessel Badger, was only a Bohemian, and had a large 
share of human virtues, as well as of the weaknesses of the tribe. He 
was in the Navy by accident, having been appointed for surveying duties, 
and was properly a civil engineer by profession. The curious variety of 
employments which he had previously tried had proved the versatility of 
his intellect, and developed his inherent vagabondism of character. He 
was the son of a celebrated musician, who had wished to train him 
to the command of the violin, which he himself had acquired by twenty 
years’ practice for ten hours a day. Planted before his parent to 
undergo this discipline, Harry soon dropped it—not the art merely, but 
the valuable instrument on which he was being taught the art—and the 
neck of which broke before the paternal eyes. This was his farewell to 
music, except as far as his naturally excellent voice enabled him to 
add a charm to a supper, which the elder Beecher had hoped to sce 
him exercise in very different scenes. He then made a voyage to 
China to look out for an opening in the tea-trade, but could never get up, 
as he said, any interest in tea. He tried his hand next at the auctioncer 
business, for which, however, his eloquence, though copious, was too 
humorous and discursive. He became a wine merchant; but, assisted by 
his friends, drank up his whole stock. At last, he was put in an engineer’s 
office, and having a natural talent for drawing, became in due time quite 
able to earn his bread-and-butter. He had a share in the making of one 
of the great lines of railway from London, and became so familiar with 
railway life, that he would amuse himself afterwards, when making 
a journey, by getting out at the carriage windows, and climbing along 
the roof of the train. He was doing this a few years before I first knew 
him, when the guard—naturally astonished at the spectacle—pursued 
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him over the carriages to arrest him. The train passed at the moment 
under a viaduct. Harry stooped, and suffered no injury; but the guard 
was killed before his eyes. This led to my friend’s appearance at the 
assizes ; and he used to describe with considerable power the astonish- 
ment of his neighbours at the ordinary, when, after amusing them with 
his talk, he suddenly jumped up in answer to a functionary who cried, 
“Henry John Beecher, surrender to your recognizances!” He got off 
scot-free from this scrape; but I must do the old fellow the justice to 
say that he was not insensible to the more serious reflections belonging 
to the incident. 

“Qld Ropy,” as Beecher was familiarly called in the squadron, from 
a certain huskiness of voice in the mornings, always wore spectacles and 
carried a snuff-box, and I found in time that these articles formed sure 
indications of his pecuniary condition. When he was well off and flou- 
rishing, spectacles and snuff-box were both of gold. Did impecuniosity 
attack him, they were superseded respectively by steel and wood. So 
firmly was he convinced of the uncertainty of this our mortal condition, 
that in periods of prosperity he always bought costly articles, from no 
plebeian ostentation, but with a prudential eye to the future. “It will 
always be good for a tenner,” he would say, in mysterious language, 
on such occasions ; and when I saw his honest eyes looking through 
rims of the baser metals, I knew that, in the language of Admiral 
Fitzroy, gales might be expected from opposite quarters successively. 
Me reconciled himself with a truly Bohemian philosophy to reverses of 
this kind. 

We reached home from the Mediterranean at the same time, and Beecher 
got into easy employment as an engineer, owing to the railway mania. 
When the Pleb-Biddlecumb and Tompkin-Market line was in full swing 
as a scheme, with Ropy for engineer, who so magnificent as Ropy ? 
Then indeed was his snuff-box of the gold of Ophir, and his gloves like 
Wordsworth’s primrose by the river brim. But when the scheme had 
blown up, and the secretary levanted, was our friend miserable? Not he. 
He dined no longer on wild ducks and Madeira, nor rivalled the lilies of 
the field in his attire. The change in a few weeks was complete and 
consistent throughout. He did not stick to the relics of his personal 
splendour in poverty, like a weaker nature; but dropped from fine linen 
to a flannel shirt, as he dropped from turtle to a-la~mode beef, four- 
penn’orth of brisket, and “ half-a-pint of porter, mum.” The two condi- 
tions supplied anecdotes to each other. When he was well-off, he told 
stories of his poverty; when he was hard-up, he told stories of his 
splendour. In neither state was he without a congenial circle; for in 
an immense city like London, Bohemians are found in all varieties of 
circumstances. And it is their tendency to live, like their prototypes, in 
distinct encampments, forming independent centres of life. They form 
little knots, with their own passwords and jokes; and have certain 
taverns, bill-discounters, and pawnbrokers, in common. The advantages 
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of such an organization are obvious, since a whole encampment is not 
likely to be destitute at one time of money, credit, prospects, or portable 
articles of pecuniary value. Let nobody sneer at the moral virtues 
developed by Bohemianism under such conditions. Is Orestes less a 
model of friendship because he backs Pylades’ bill; or Pylades, because 
he nurses Orestes through an attack of delirium tremens? Who 
gets you out of the scrape, when a functionary of Oriental origin 
makes you the sharer of his expensive hospitality? Your grandad? 
The old gentleman only sends you his blessing—on which nobody will 
advance anything. Your brother Bohemian, to be sure: Jack So-and-so, 
whose acquaintance you made by an accident, and none of whose relations 
you ever saw. 

But to return for a moment to Harry Beecher. Perhaps the queerest 
and seediest set of Bohemians I recollect was one in which he used to 
move during his intervals of impecunious obscurity. Their centre 
was a barber’s shop in one of the smaller streets leading out of the 
Strand, and in which they used to meet daily, to chat and club together 
their little resources for refreshment. The barber’s wife must have 
maintained his household, for her husband’s friends, I used to fancy, 
always regarded a customer as an intruder, and he himself preferred 
ardent spirits to the exercise of his profession. ‘To this little shop came 
Harry Beecher, Dr. Pugh, a Welsh medical man, Captain Flyblow, and 
some others. The doctor was a snuffy, quiet man, of few words, on 
whom raw gin produced little more effect than milk. Of his history we 
knew nothing, nor why he had so completely abandoned the healing art. 
But there was a whisper that Mrs. Pugh supported him by her labours as 
a washerwoman ; and the notable cleanliness of the doctor’s linen gave a 
strong credibility to the rumour. Captain Flyblow had been many years 
in the army, but had sold his commission, spent the money, quarrelled 
with his relations, and was now living on six pounds a month allowed 
him by his mother, who declined to see him, but would not let him 
starve. It is characteristic of the incorrigible nature of some men, that 
month after month Flyblow squandered this pittance in a few days’ 
revelry, with the most perfect consciousness of the suffering which his 
folly would entail. Yet he had experienced every annoyance that im- 
prudence can bring upon the sons of men. He had been chased by 
bailiffs, till, like the stag at bay, he had betaken himself to the waters, 
and had passed weeks in the Thames steamers—breakfasting meagrely in 
the Bridegroom—dining sadly on a “polony” and a penny-roll in the 
Wedding-Ring—landing cautiously after dusk at Essex Pier from the 
Summer Queen. 

At the time of which I am speaking, he was at that stage when 
no old creditor thought him worth powder and shot, and he enjoyed 
free range over the desolate heath of poverty. His great resource 
towards the end of the month was a humble hostelry named the “ Dog and 
Duck.” Here, the ‘capting,’ as he was called, often enjoyed a temporary 
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bed-room which was reached by a ladder. Here, if a more prosperous 
friend invited him to dinner, he would jauntily reply, “ You’ll excuse me if 
I'm rather punctual.” Here, too, Worbois, the landlord, would sometimes 
ask him to the family joint on Sunday—for which I fear he would yet 
charge him eighteen-pence when the time came for cashing the little 
monthly cheque. On such Sundays, the ‘ capting’ would take in Mrs. W. 
on his arm from the bar—the corpulent, good woman delighting in the 
ceremonies of polite life; and his military title seemed to throw a halo 
over the boiled pork and pease-pudding. Finally, indeed, I believe that 
title brought him as wife a tradesman’s widow with a little money, under 
whose care he ended his life peacefully, dying of dropsy on his hearth-rug, 
with a pipe in his mouth. They are all gone, that little circle of the 
barber’s shop. The barber himself has gazed at the Beard of Charon ; and 
poor Harry Beecher, who was sometimes among, though never of them, 
sleeps in the Hebrides, where (having once more entered the surveying 
service) he died. I had made his acquaintance among the orange and 
almond trees, in the soft clear air of Malta. I stood by his grave amidst 
the blue and misty peaks of wild, romantic Skye. And thereby hangs, too, 
a brief tale. 

While talking at the door of the Portree inn with the landlord, who 
had known my old friend, I saw approach a broken, bloated figure in 
a pilot-coat—a strange wreck of an English gentleman to have washed 
up on that stormy coast. ‘ Who is that?” I asked, as he moved 
away. “ That, sir,” the landlord said, smacking his lips over the name, 
“that is the Honourable Alfred Monthermer, third son of the Earl of 
Daneville—a commander in the Navy!” The curious interest and 
wonder I had felt about the figure were explained, and my thoughts flew 
back just twenty-one years. ‘ What, the little pale youngster with an 
eyeglass, of the Boanerges, that lay near us in Plymouth Sound!”  Pic- 
nics to the Breakwater; evening-parties, where we judiciously danced 
with the Captain’s daughters; cigars on the sly, when out of the reach of 
oldsters indifferent to the vice, but liking to lick you for committing it— 
all floated through the mind as I gazed after the figure of the man, broken, 
beaten, bedevilled, and forsaken at the age of thirty-five! Then I formed 
a little theory of the history. The accident of a fast messmate or two 
to develop the latent tendency to “ go a-mucker;” the fatal tick at Malta, 
and the presents of filigree and other work to a young Sicilian there ; 
brandy-and-water to relieve the languor of the sirocco, claret and soda 
to temper the rays of the Dogstar; allowance outrun and money 
borrowed from the landlord of the Jervis’ Head, at Portsmouth—a 
spell in the West Indies inflaming the growing thirst—and then ‘“ Month- 
ermer drinks.” He forgets to report Galita Light to one skipper; and 
another comes up at two bells in the middle watch, and finds him asleep 
in the hammock netting. He goes from ship to ship—with no open 
scandal, but pursued by a mysterious blight. There is a snug court of 
inquiry, and he is “invalided” soon after. High-born aunts of an 
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evangelical turn get wind of the state of things, and die, leaving him 
nothing. The elder brother is glad of an excuse for buttoning up his 
pockets ; but at last there is no ship to be got for Alfred, and he is packed 
off to the Highlands, to be cured of drunkenness in the land of whiskey. 
There are establishments dotted over the Western counties where they 
profess to do that kind of thing; but bless you! the patients get myste- 
riously drunk for all that,—the whiskey seems to be in the air. And, 
after a few years of deepening degradation, young Hopeful now becomes 
young Hopeless—dies. ‘The family solicitor sees a good opportunity of 
giving a holiday to one of the senior clerks, who runs down and buries 
our friend, and is very glad of the trip. There, my brisk young gentleman 
of the “ Rag,” making the hay of pleasure, in the Hay Market, while the 
sun shines,—how do you like the programme? The grave is open before 
us, and the polite moralist bows, and says, ‘ After you!” 

But then, as has been hinted already, this kind of thing is no neces- 
sary part, though it is a conspicuous part, of Bohemianism. There is a 
Bohemianism of ideas,—a gipsy life where tea is drunk, and where any 
poultry that may be in the kettle has been paid for. I have chosen the 
biographical plan, you see, for this essay; and I shall illustrate the 
particular Bohemianism now in question from the career of poor Dick 
South. Dick was the son of a well-to-do gentleman, who had intended 
him to be a solicitor, or some useful working man of that kind. The way 
was open to him to have a good house in Bloomsbury, and to eat good 
dinners, like the rest of his class) But Dick returned from college in 
Germany a dabbler in metaphysics, a republican in politics, and firmly 
determined on two things—that he would not be a solicitor, and that he 
would be a genius. 

The first resolution was easily carried out, though of course it in- 
volved a quarrel with Mr. South the elder. But the attempt to carry 
out the second cost poor Dick years of trouble and agitation, and brought 
him to a melancholy end in a foreign land. The explanation of this was 
a kind of crack somewhere in Dick’s organization which spoilt the effect 
of everything that he tried. He was certainly not without talent ; but after 
writing sensibly and well for a few pages, he was sure to break into some 
extravagance which ruined the whole. He was certainly good-natured 
and friendly at bottom; but he believed that all mankind were in a con- 
spiracy to put “a genius” down, and so he was never a safe character to 
be in contact with. If you entered a shop with Dick, and his humble 
order was not instantly attended to, you saw his cheek beginning to 
redden and his eye to glare. Counterjumpers were in personal danger 
from him, as “ brutal traders who did not recognize the superiority 
of mind.” 

Vanity, in a word, vanity, morbid in itself, and indicating other 
mental morbidity, was fatal to Dick South. The Bohemian thirst for 
liquor was in his case represented by a mad thirst for fame. When 
he got a little money, he was guilty of no personal extravagance: he 
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never acted like other Bohemians who would dine one day on Palestine 
soup, grouse, and ’44 claret, though it involved dining the next two days 
on a cup of chocolate and a bun at an Italian refugee’s ice-shop in Oxford 
Street. No. He first laid in a large cheese of the less luxurious kind, 
as a bulwark against starvation, and then spent every shilling in getting 
out the little volume of poems, or pamphlets, which was to make him 
first famous and finally immortal. In these productions you could always 
see that the one figure present to Dick’s imagination was Dick himself. 
If he wrote a tale, there was sure to enter on the scene “a certain stranger 
in a green coat,” whom “ the passers-by turned to look at as he strode 
haughtily,” &c. Now Dick, though he squinted, certainly had an intel- 
ligent head, but none of us ever felt that “mysterious awe ” of him, 


which he fancied that he generally inspired. I am sure that when, in 
one of his poems, he exclaimed,— 


I'd give this life, but once from aid afar 
To stand armed face to face with Russia’s Czar, 


we would all have wagered three to one on the late Emperor, who was 
nearly twice as big as our friend. It will be obvious from what I have 
said, that his publications were uniformly failures, and the straits to which 
they reduced him were of the most gloomy kind. One period occurs to 
me when he lived in a garret at the top of one of the smaller inns of 
court; when the same vessel served him for coffee-pot and shaving-water, 
and his coal-scuttle was an old doubled-up map of the world. Dick 
would look round this den and say, “This is what my opinions 
have brought me to!” For it pleased him to think that he was 
kept down by his republicanism; and when he had made a speech to a 
Chartist meeting, he was delighted with the notion that he was under 
the surveillance of the police. The poor soul needed these consola- 
tions ; for once, when he came among us in a state of exuberant hilarity 
which rather puzzled the company, Gilbert Morris explained it to our 
satisfaction in a sentence—“ By Jove, he’s been having meat!” About the 
same time, too, Blotch having entertained a party, of whom Dick South 
was one, at his rooms in Gray’s Inn, Dick made, when the feast was being 
discussed afterwards, a memorable observation. ‘‘ Well, South—a com- 
fortable feed, wasn’t it?” ‘ Humph,” growled Dick, “I thought him 
rather ostentatious—with his leg of mutton!” Yet Dick himself had his 
fits of ostentation. He once asked Gilbert Morris and the present writer 
to dinner, with an empressement which rather surprised us. On arriving 
we found Dick in a silk waistcoat, and with an air of stateliness about 
him for which we were not prepared. Finding the dinner lag a little 
(an incident annoying anywhere, but alarming in a Bohemian household), 
Gilbert and I refreshed ourselves with an orange which—cut in two—lay 
on the mantel-piece. “Confound it!” exclaimed Dick, angrily, when 
he saw what we had done, “you've eaten the dessert!” The good 
harmless Dick, who would have shared his last sixpence with a friend, 
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and whose vanity was his worst fault, deserved a better fate than at last 
befell him. Europe having fuiled to appreciate his genius, he went 
to America; found that it was as easy to starve in a republic, if people 
did not like your writings, as in a monarchy; and finally died by his 
own hand. 

Blotch, the friend of Dick South above mentioned, deserves a para- 
graph. He, too, was a republican, but otherwise was less set on mere 
speculations, like poor Dick, than on heavy sensuality. His relations to 
the parental Mr. Blotch were precisely those of his friend to the parental 
Mr. South. He had been rusticated, whilst at Cambridge, for an 
exploit that did not promise well for his future morals. But his father 
persisted in hoping that he would still be an ornament of the Church, and 
made it the condition of reconciliation, and pecuniary support, that he 
should pass the Voluntary Theological. With many a curse, Blotch 
applied himself to the study of our faith. He took innumerable pots of 
porter over Justin Martyr, and his copy of the Greek Testament smelt 
fearfully of bird’s-eye. He spoke of Papias as an old bloke, and of 
Butler as an old buffer. After going in for the examination, he returned 
to town to await the appearance of the list, and was nightly to be seen 
employed upon the kidney of Evans or the lobster of Quinn. But in 
his gayest moods, he was haunted by the thought of what might be, or 
might not be, in the morrow’s Times. In due time, the list appeared— 
without the name of Blotch. Next day, a cart might have been observed 


passing over Waterloo Bridge from the southern side of the river. On 


nearer inspection, two gentlemen were to be seen behind the driver, 
sitting on certain boxes, and smoking tranquil clays. They were Blotch 
and an intimate friend of Blotch’s, and they were en route to a pawn- 
broker’s with all Blotch’s books,—classics, mathematics, and divinity. The 
eloquent Cicero went to his avunculus. Saint Augustine ascended to a 
beatified region where saints and fathers are at rest. And the studies of 
Blotch were at an end for ever. He disappeared from the country whose 
Church he had intended to adorn a year or two afterwards. His father 
gave him a thousand pounds, and told him to go to Australia, or farther 
if possible. Nor would his creditors have touched a shilling of that money, 
but for the ingenuity of a daring bailiff, who, descending the chimney of 
Blotch’s chambers, impounded a coat in which the cheque was, and 
enforced an arrangement. Why is there no series called Lives of the 
Bailiffs, as we have Lives of the Admirals, Lives of the Chancellors, and 
so forth ? 

The career of Blotch in Australia is said to have been curious 
and varied. He has served the colony of Victoria asa policeman. He 
has kept a grog-shop. He has been a gravedigger. He has been a 
shepherd. The world knows nothing of its most useful Bohemians in 
all ages, and yet, what but the Bohemian spirit has made us a great 
maritime and colonial power? There were graver elements I admit, too; 
but without the careless, rollicking, unattached, social outlaw of a fellow, 
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you would never have got your rough work done. Some of your fine 
work, too, in the cause of the spread of British greatness has been due to 
the same spirit. A dash of Bohemianism must be claimed as existing in 
your Spekes and Burtons; and many a good fellow, both officer and 
private, who fell before Sebastopol and Delhi, was there because he 
belonged to the brotherhood. 

And this brings me to the reflection that we are apt unduly to narrow 
the popular conception of the character by talking as if authors and 
artists and actors were the only Bohemians worth describing. The 
French always regard student life and literary life as the great source of 
the humour of the subject, which is true enough in its way, but not the 
whole truth. Having made the protest, however, let me go on to consider 
what distinguished Bohemians I have known in these last-mentioned 
departments. 

The classical Bohemian was going out about the time my. earliest 
recollections begin—I mean the fellow who translated Lucy Neal into 
Latin, and Old Dan Tucker into Greek; who had a pun from Horace 
ready for every contingency, and who may be said, by a double figure, to 
have thought no punch good that was not made from the water of the 
Aganippe. A classical Bohemian held not only that a knowledge of the 
ancient literature atoned for everything, but that the want of it was fatal 
to all other merit. IIumour seemed to my old friend Oakham to consist 
in ever new ways of putting the fact that a man could not construe. “I 
should like to put him on in the Pro Cluentio, sir,” he would say, when 
Aniseed Potts, of the Mausoleum, was mentioned. ‘ Will you be kind 
enough, Mr. Potts,” he asked that editor once, “to follow fero through all 
its windings ?” It was great fun to see him reviewing a divine, especially a 
divine of a certain Presbyterian school. “The doctor thinks there was no 
oecasion to publish the Apocrypha from this codex; we suppose on the 
principle, that the less Greek the better.”. What would Oakham have said to 
a later school of Bohemians, who affect to talk of Horace as “that jolly 
little fellow, Flaccus,” but who get their quotations from Smart, and then 
find out what the Latin is afterwards! The worst of this plan is, that the 
ingenious writer is apt to quote the wrong bit of Latin, and to convey 
to the educated public an entirely different meaning from that which 
he intends. 

As every exaggeration breeds its opposite, so the classical Bohe- 
mians were succeeded by men like that arch-Bohemian Ned Wexford, 
who, though one of the cleverest fellows of his time, used to ask 
whether Cicero had anything in him? and whether Aristophanes would, 
if alive now, be allowed to write in Punch? WNed’s prejudice against the 
ancients was, that they were generally respected by the established 
powers of the world, with which he was in perpetual war. He delighted 
to sow a little seed of revolution as he lounged for his pleasure through 
the streets. “Why beg of me, my good man?” he asked a men- 
dicant. ‘Go to the Bishop of London—he’s got twenty thousand a 
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year!” And yet Ned was full of humanity, as he showed in one most 
remarkable instance which deserves recording. In a neighbourhood 
where he once lived, a certain house was in a state of siege. So close was 
the blockade that the bailiff, rather than leave his post, endured every 
extremity of cold and hunger. Wexford, passing by, saw the position, and 
immediately entering the nearest “ public,” ordered bread-and-cheese, and 
a pot of porter—whose light white coronal of foam might have melted the 
heart of a teetotaller. ‘‘Send these,” he nobly said, “ to the man at the 
door-step there.” “To him, sir!” exclaimed the landlord ; “ why, he’s a 
bailiff!” “And what then?” Wexford answered; “is a bailiff to 
starve in the discharge of his duty?” “Well, sir, you h’are a Christian!” 
was the comment of Caupo. Nor was he far wrong. All Ned’s natural 
sympathies as aman and a Bohemian were with the gentleman be- 
sieged. But there was a triumph of principle in feeding the natural 
foe of his order beyond the Christianity of many writers of tracts. 
On another occasion, Ned Wexford kindly officiated at the stall of an old 
lady in Regent Street, and sold her oranges for her while she went and 
refreshed herself at his.expense. He was once found dancing on the 
beach at that pleasant little Cockney Baie, Southend, for the amusement 
of some children, among whom he distributed fourpenny-pieces. As a 
democratic writer, it was his duty to show sympathy with the people ; and 
if his philanthropy had at such periods been artificially stimulated, whose 
business was that ? 

Wexford, it will be readily believed, was a great favourite in 
Bohemia,—with the manly Stodger, who engaged in such terrific 
combats o’ nights, that he would send to you before breakfast begging 
you to come at once, ‘‘ bringing a sovereign and a surgeon,”—with 
the roving Roribel, who used to put up at strange inns, and ring 
in the morning to ask the waiter where he was?—with the playful 
Bob Marston, who, when the porter at the British Museum demanded 
his reading-ticket, volunteered in addition to show him his “ pro- 
tection.” Bob’s horror of the polite and conventional world was such, 
that he once gave it as a reason for leaving a place, that “ the clergy- 
man of the parish had called upon him.” “By Jove,” he went on 
“when it came to that, I thought it was time to be going back to 
London.” A dress-coat was a Nessus’ shirt to him, and patent-leather 
boots a torture like the famous “boot” of the seventeenth century. 
While Wexford was essentially political in his intellectual tastes, Marston 
belonged to the Comic Bohemians proper. He was pretty sure to be one 
of the promoters of the innumerable little facetious journals that came 
out—and went in again—some dozen or fifteen years ago. He wielded 
the Tomahawk; he glittered in the Firefly; the echo of his voice 
was heard in the snap of the Cracker; and he helped to work the 
machinery which set in motion the terrible Rack. Who so merry at the 
preliminary supper with which such ventures were usliered into the 
world? Who so philosophically calm, when the sham capitalist had 
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levanted, owing a small balance to his contributors, and a large one to 
his paper-maker? Though weak in frame, who charged more nobly, 
under the banner of Gus Marjoram, the baked-potato shop in Crown 
Court, from which vile insults had been levelled at the entire staff of the 
Pepper-Box? How kind of thee, Bob, after taking a house, to say 
to an intimate friend, “ I’m a householder now, old boy, and always 
good to be bail!” How cheerfully didst thou reflect, when circum- 
stances forced thee to drink the smallest of beer, that at least the 
stuff had the merit of being wet! The law itself did not appal or 
humiliate thy Aristophanic spirit; for when a cruelly sarcastic beak, 
in inflicting a fine of five shillings, inquired whether certain fluids did 
not impregnate thy writings, the answer was ready—“ Yes, and they 
sell in consequence.” Poor Dick South, accosted by a minion of power, 
who came to arrest him for that “contempt” of a County Court so natural 
to his aspiring and elevated mind, and who inquired solemnly, “ Are you 
Mr. Richard South?” answered in his dramatic and impressive way— 
“Tam that unhappy man!” But thou, Bob Marston, wert of a merrier 
kidney. The great devil of dyspepsia himself could not always subdue 
thee : there was a sparkle of wit in thy tears of pain, and thy groan 
was not infrequently an epigram. 

There are great varieties, it will be observed, of Bohemianism, and it 
must be added that the ditferent clans, though living very much by them- 
selves, yet mingle freely with the general race or nation. The classical 
Bohemian tolerates in the comic one an absence of Greek which he 
would think infamous in a bishop. The Bohemian of art, showing his 
contempt for conventionalism by partaking of a penn’orth of whelks in 
the street, throws his studio open to his brother of the literary tribe, 
who, availing himself of a shakedown there, finds himself, it may be, 
when he wakes, in bed with an American poet. Radicalism and Toryism 
make no difference, as far as personal relations are concerned, to the 
Bohemians of the press. 

Few men in London (the Prague, or capital of the nation) were better 
friends than the essentially democratic Bob Marston, and the great feudal 
Bohemian, Jack Pringle, the Lion of the North. No double-distilled old 
Tory of the Winchelsea or Newcastle breed ever surpassed Jack in devotion 
to the monarchy and nobility of these realms. Sprung from a most ancient 
Border family, which for ages had laughed at the shaking of the English 
spear, he was as fine a specimen of the “Scot Abroad” as any gentle- 
man described in the pleasant page of Mr. John Hill Burton. He 
added a certain romantic and pungent element to the London Bohe- 
mianism, which is essentially of the town towny. A clear blue northern 
eye, a tall and manly figure, and a chivalresque politeness at once cordial 
and stately, conciliated to him the regard of men whose ways and thinking 
about life and books were altogether different. The Bohemian is pro- 
foundly tolerant, for he only wants to be amused ; and Jack Pringle’s aristo- 
cratic Toryism was invested with a humour and a jollity both extravagant, 
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but both real. He could have drunk fair with Rollo or Harold Blaatand, 
He would have opened a vein in his arm if there was no other way of paying 
for a brother Bohemian’s beer. And he could sustain his opinions by a 
most excellent knowledge of the feudal and genealogical history of Great 
Britain—to read about which was his only study, as to write about it 
was his only profession. In the regular born Bohemian, the Bohemianism 
of his life passes into his ideas, and that of his ideas into his life. So 
Jack was as one-sided in his feudal, as old Oakham, mentioned above, in 
his classical view. His aristocracy was as fierce as that of Balzac’s 
“Prince de la Bohéme,” who rejoices in the name and title of 
“ Gabriel - Jean - Anne - Victor - Benjamin - Georges - Ferdinand - Charles- 
Edouard Rusticoli, Comte de la Palferine.” Many readers will re- 
member how that brilliant Bohemian of Paris finds a friend quarrelling 
with a bourgeois on the boulevards, and astonishes the man by the 
question, “ Monsieur, est-il né?” When he draws from him that his name 
is “Godin,” the prince exclaims, “ Godin! Cela n'existe pas: vous n’étes 
rien, Godin!” Jack Pringle had never read Balzac. His interest in the 
French ended with ’89. But he went quite as great lengths as the Comte 
de la Palferine. Once, when a stranger was talking loudly in a coffee- 
room, Jack addressed him thus: “Is your name Neville, sir?” “No,” 
was the reply. “I thought it was at least Neville, sir, from the promi- 
nence you are giving yourself,” Jack said. Another time he rather 
startled me by shouting across a large dinner-table, where a certain 
‘Lord Somebody” was mentioned, “Is that man a gentleman, pe 
He always affected to use the word “gentleman” in its original 
and primitive sense of gentilhomme or gentiluomo; nor did he willingly 
even read the books of men whom he believed not entitled to that designa- 
tion. For Hume, Scott, Clarendon, Comines, Jack would loudly express 
his admiration ; but he ranked Tom Moore with fiddlers. His admiraticn, 
too, was always expressed in the lofty terms derived from the incessant 
perusal of books describing great historical crises. ‘‘ Tom Kilby, sir,” he 
said of a common friend of ours, “is one of Clarendon’s heroes.” In 
Jack’s own books, if you open them at random, you are pretty sure 
to light on passages beginning, “ ‘Dog,’ exclaimed the Grand Master, 
fiercely ;” or, “So saying, the great earl put spurs to his horse,” &e. 
The present Earl of Derby was never spoken of by Jack, except 
as “Tue Earu.” Many a bumper he drained to him, and many a Herts 
clodhopper and London Cockney drank at Jack Pringle’s expense by 
drinking the Earl's health. On festive rambles it was diflicult to be with 
Jack without incurring personal risk. Once, when we were riding 
together in Sussex, he proposed that we should carry off a cow in the old 
Border fashion ; but I felt sure the humour of the proceeding would not 
be appreciated at Lewes assizes. At these times he was peculiarly charac- 
teristic. Nothing could exceed his courtesy to the common people, whom 
he thought it his duty en bon gentilhomme to protect. But if accident 
brought him into collision with a prosperous middle-class man, he was 
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severely and. ironically polite, or haughtily contemptuous. “Iam a poor 
Scottish gentleman, sir, it is true,” he would say, “but,we are not yet 
unable to protect ourselves from plebeian arrogance.” Vale, Vale, O good 
Jack Pringle. Thy grave shall not want thy favourite white rose—a plant 
which, in our Scottish history, always required much moisture, whether of 
blood or wine. 

Here, I close my album, not for want of more portraits, but because a 
sufficient number has been shown to illustrate the particular phase of life and 
character with which I have had to deal. ‘A queer collection,” you will 
say, “ of oddities, loose fish, and ne’er-do-wells.” So be it, if you like, 
for it is my business on this occasion, not to preach, but to paint. 
Only, the preacher ought not to exaggerate any more than the painter ; 
and, after all said and done, Bohemianism is not so bad as it looks. 
To many men it is a mere youthful phase, through which they pass 
with increased experience and geniality enriched, to the solid industry and 
quiet duties of domestic life. Nor do the more thorough-going Bohemians 
pass away without doing what is often a larger share of the work of the 
world than more commonplace men. My old messmate Bertie was a 
capital officer. Harry Beecher helped to make the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way. The Liberals are under obligation to Ned Wexford. Thousands have 
received pleasure at the theatres from the genius of Bob Marston. The 
historical books of Jack Pringle will help to make your son a man and a 
gentleman. What is called Bohemianism, in a word, gives a certain fresh - 
ness and colour to life which is not appreciated without inquiry ; its gas is 
in your fiction and art, making them brisk and enlivening as your cham- 
pagne ; it breaks the monotony of industry, and checks the excesses of 
cant; and while the evil side of it brings its own punishment, its good 
element works too in the world, and entitles it, at all events, to a special 
notice in any account of the varieties of modern life. 











Hote on the Article “Shakspearg in Hrance.” 


—— 


We gladly insert the following correction of a remark made by us in 


our last number :— 
Hauteville House, 2 Janvier, 1865. 


Permettez-moi, Monsieur, d’appeler votre attention sur la note suivante, qui vous 
prouvera que, si j’ai cru devoir attribuer au fils de Shakspeare le nom de Hamlet, je 
n’ai pas précisément été coupable d’inadvertance, comme vous le donnez a entendre 
dans Varticle de votre Revue intitulé “ Shakspeare in France.” Cette note est signée 
de Malone et insérée 4 la page 135 du premier volume de la grande édition publiée en 
1803 par les éditeurs de Londres associés : 


“ Hamnet and Hamlet secm to have been considered as the same name, and to have 
been used indiscriminately, both in speaking and writing. Thus, this Mr. Hamnet 
Sadler, who is a witness to Shakspeare’s will, writes his Christian name Hamnet; but 
the scrivener who drew up the will, writes it Hamlet. There is the same variation in 
the register of Stratford, where the name is spelt in three or four different ways. 
Thus, among the baptisms we find, in 1591—‘ May 26, John filius Hamleti Sadler;’ 
and in 1583—‘ Sept. 13, Margaret, daughter to Hamlet Sadler.’ But in 1588, we 
find—‘ John, son to Hamnet Sadler;’ in 1597-8—‘ Feb. 3, Wilhelmus filius Hambnet 
Sadler.” This Mr. Sadler died in 1624, and the entry of his burial stands thus— 
©1624, Oct. 26, Hamlet Sadler.” So also in that of his wife—‘ 1623, March 23, 
Judith uxor Hamlet Sadler The name of Hamlet occurs in several other entries in 
the register. Oct. 4, 1576, ‘Hamlet, son to Humphry Holdar, was buried; and 
Sept. 28, 1564, ‘ Catharina uxor Hamleti Hassal.’” 


Dans mon opinion, le nom de Hamnet, attribué a l’enfant du poéte par le registre 
de Stratford, doit étre rangé dans la catégorie des trop nombreux barbarismes commis 
par le tabellion évidemment fort rustique de cette bonne ville. 

Cette observation faite, j’ai hate, Monsieur, de vous dire combien je suis sensible 4 
Vindulgence de votre critique 4 mon égard, et je vous prie d’agréer avec mes remerci- 
ments l’assurance de ma considération la plus distinguée. 

Francois Victor Hugo. 
A Monsieur Editeur du “ Cornhill Magazine.” 


We must observe, however, that if Malone is the authority for the 
possibility of Shakspeare having given the name of Hamlet to his son, 
Malone at the same time gives the very plain and sufficient reason why 
that name was chosen, and utterly sets aside the reasons suggested by 
M. Frangois Victor Hugo. 














